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The inventor of the wireless telegraph, which saved 523 lives when the burning ‘“‘Volturno”’ called to her aid 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEXICO 


The high-handed action of Huerta has measurably 
increased the difficulty of our problem, in relation to 
Mexico. At the same time it has confirmed the wisdom 
of President Wilson’s refusal to recognize the Huerta 
administration. 

Huerta has now made himself dictator. With cynical 
effrontery he has imprisoned over a hundred members 
of the Congress and decreed that they are no longer to 
be protected by the constitutional guarantees. 

There remains not even the pretense of constitutional 
government in Mexico, A man blackened with treachery 
and stained with blood sits in the presidential chair. 
He has torn the constitution in fragments. The rights 
of the Mexican people he has trampled under foot. 

What is the duty of the United States in this fateful 
crisis? 

Patience, firmness and disinterestedness. These must 
be the watchwords of our Mexican policy. 

Patience in dealing with a situation out of which a 
precipitate or a false step might bring a war whose 
ultimate consequences no man could foretell. 

Firmness in asserting the rights of American citizens 
to the protection of their persons and property. No 
slightest doubt must be allowed to remain in the mind 
of the usurper in the city of Mexico that American 
citizens will be defended with all the power of the 
American nation. 

Disinterestedness in the motive of every step we take. 
We must do no act behind which lies any thought what- 
ever of national aggrandizemént or national gain. Do 
what we will, we shall not be able to escape the sus- 
picion of selfish motives. Grounds for that suspicion 
there must be none. 

Our proffer of good offices to the provisional Mexican 
administration has been flung back in our face. What 
can we do more? 

The President has made a good beginning by an- 
nouncing in positive terms that the United States will 
not recognize the government which may be the outcome 
of the ‘election called for October 26. Any election in 
Mexico under existing conditions can be only a farce. 

It has been proposed that the great nations of the 
world unite in sending a commission of high character 
to Mexico with the double purpose of offering its aid 
in solving the problems that confront the Mexican peo- 
ple and of bringing strong moral pressure to bear upon 
the Huerta administration. Mexico is by way of becom- 
ing an international nuisance. It would be eminently 
fitting for the stronger members of the family of na- 
tions to unite in abating the nuisance. 

If such a movement is to be undertaken, no country 
but the United States could take the lead. But we should 
enter into it on only one condition. It must be clearly 
understood by the other nations of the world that in 
inviting them to join us in alleviating an intolerable 
condition on the American continent we are relaxing 
in no degree the essential requirements of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Such a condition we could not justly or effec- 
tively make unless we should make one other thing 
crystal clear. The United States must have no ulterior 
purposes toward Mexican territory. We must be firmly 
committed to a self-denying ordinance ourselves if we 
are to ask others to join us in an international under- 
taking in which we should demand self-denial of them. 


With these conditions an international movement 
might be undertaken. But of that we have little hope. 
Until European nations consent to withdraw their rec- 
ognition of the Huerta administration, they are little 
likely to be willing to bring concerted pressure to bear 
upon it. 

Mexico is an American problem. America must solve 
it. With patience, firmness and disinterestedness we 
may yet be able to bring about that which now seems 
wellnigh impossible of achievement. 








THE TRIUMPH OF WIRELESS 


It is not the number of the dead that makes the 
wreck of the “Volturno” memorable. They are less than 
two hundred, and more than twice as many have per- 
ished during the week in the explosion of a Welsh mine. 
Nor is it the coolness and courage of the officers and 
crew of the vessel—that was to be expected and was re- 
quired by duty; nor the bravery of the emigrants them- 
selves—that was the reasoning or stolid patience of 
those who knew how to stand and die. Nor yet was it 
the touching stories of loving devotion, the father who, 
when all seemed lost, threw his wife and children into 
the boiling waves, then followed them as the only 
chance of life, only to find death; nor the young hus- 
band and wife who leaped in clasped arms, in vain 
hoping rescue. Nor was it the courage of the cook who 
prepared food and coffee till the shoes were burned on 
his feet, or of the sailors from rescuing ships who 
braved death to save life. Such courage, such devotion, 
belongs to the divine in human nature and — in 
every terrible disaster. 

The one supreme fact and lesson in this lurid ten 
trophe is that the great majority were saved because 
an Italian student thousands of miles away had discov- 
ered how to send messages for aid anywhere thru air 
and ether, and had fitted seagoing vessels with his 
wireless apparatus. The operator on the “Carmania” 
caught the signal cry of danger, “S. O. S.,” two hun- 
dred miles away, and he swept the seas to send the 
warning wherever it might find a vessel. “La Touraine” 
caught it, the “Kroonland” heard it, the “Seydlitz” 
found it, it reached the oil ship; in a few hours the 
doomed ship was surrounded with a fleet of vessels 
whose crews were ready to die like heroes if they 
might save unknown women and children. 

And whom have we to thank for this? Whom but 
Guglielmo Marconi, electrical engineer? But for him 
the fate of the “Volturno” would have been one of the 
mysteries of'the sea—sailed, never heard from—all 
buried in flame and wave, out of all knowledge and 
memory, except in the tears of those who vainly waited 
for their unreturning kin. We crowd our crypts and 
valhallas with effigies of men who have won renown in 
deadly war; one of these days we will give place in 
parks or capitols to those who have saved life and made 
life worth the saving. 

And who are these immigrants for whom the world 
opens its sympathy, these women and babes whom the 
passengers on the big French and German and English 
liners laid in their own staterooms and clothed with 
their own garments? They are poor, wretched Russian 
Jews, fleeing from oppression to flame and storm, yes, 
to tender care and love, for whom Ellis Island lifts its 
bans, and charity opens its arms and supplies all their 
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wants. Deep down in our hearts humanity is one, thank 
God, and an old Jew could quote a pagan poet to press 
the lesson that “we are all His children,” and so all 
brothers. 


THE TWOFOLD SHAME OF NEW YORK 


The Governor of the State of New York has been 
convicted by the High Court of Impeachment and re- 
moved from office. William Sulzer goes out from the 
great office which he has held for nine months branded 
as a man who has proved himself unworthy of the high 
trust imposed in him by the people of the Empire State. 

More than two-thirds of the court of impeachment— 
composed of the members of the State Court of Appeals 
and the State Senate—voted for conviction on three 
counts of the articles of impeachment. Of the senatorial 
votes, some may undoubtedly be attributed to factional 
hostility. But it must be assumed that the nine judicial 
members of the court were swayed by no such consid- 
erations. Five judges voted for conviction on one count, 
six on the two others. To charge Governor Sulzer’s con- 
viction solely to factional hatred, therefore, is wide of 
the mark. . 

Even in the votes of the four judges who upheld the 
Governor there was little to afford comfort to Mr. Sulzer 
and his friends. For each one of them accompanied his 
vote by a statement that the Governor had been guilty 
of the acts charged in three of the articles of im- 
peachment. They based their votes for acquittal on the 
legal ground that a Governor could not be removed from 
office because of acts committed before his inauguration 
into office. Mr. Justice Cullen, who has presided over the 
impeachment proceedings with notable fairness and 
splendid judicial calm, declared, in explaining his vote: 

I find that the respondent did take advantage of his nom- 
ination and candidacy for office to seek to personally enrich 


himself by diverting the contributions which he might re- 
ceive for campaign purposes. 


Mr. Justice Chase, in announcing his vote of not 
guilty, said: “I have no doubt that the respondent is 
guilty of the immoral acts charged in the first article of 
impeachment.” 

Mr. Justice Werner, who also voted not guilty on the 
first count, said in explanation: 

. We know that he has committed acts which are so 


morally indefensible that they can hardly be described in 
language of judicial air and form. 


From such unanimous reprobation of his acts by the 
members of the highest court of the state, William Sul- 
zer cannot escape. Four members of the court believed 
that the fact that the acts were committed before his in- 
auguration estopped the court of impeachment from re- 
moving him from office. But this belief can afford him no 
shelter from the stern judgment of honest men. 

It is the shame of the people of New York that they 
elected to office a man who could be guilty of such a de- 
basement of the standards of decency and honor. The 
only palliation of their shame can be that they did not 
know. 

But the people of New York are suffering another and 
a deeper shame. 

William Sulzer has deserved punishment by his own 
acts. But he has been brought to punishment by the 
bitter hatred of Tammany Hall. 

He was impeached because he had defied the boss and 
the gang who had put him into the Governor’s chair. If 


he had continued to do the bidding of Tammany, if he 
had been willing to take his orders from Charles Mur- 
phy, he would. never have been impeached. He has felt 
the terrible vengeance of the tiger. 

That the punishment he has received is not incom- 
mensurate with the acts which he had committed does 
not alter this fact a jot. Sulzer wrought for his own 
destruction when he enriched himself out of money en- 
trusted to him for an entirely different purpose, and 
then swore falsely about what he had done. But Tam- 
many brought destruction upon him not in the slightest 
degree because of these acts. Tammany cares not a bit 
that public men should be honorable and upright. Tam- 
many cares a great deal that the men who receive its 
favors should cringe and fawn at its feet. 

The impeachment and conviction of William Sulzer 
are a new and impressive demonstration of the ruthless 
power of Tammany Hall. When will the people of New 
York State open their eyes to the gruesome truth and 
refuse longer to give Tammany the power they can so 
easily withhold? To every citizen of New York there 
should be driven home the conviction that the only hope 
for the great Empire State lies in persistent, relentless, 
unflinching warfare upon Tammany and all its works. 

For the acts of William Sulzer every honest man can 
have only reprobation and loathing. 

For William Sulzer, the man, every man with a heart 
in his breast will have pity and sorrow, that one who has 
done so much that is good should go down in the midst 
of a good fight, because, like Achilles, he had a vulner- 
able spot which his enemies were able to find. 





FASHION AS A DRESS REFORMER 


The cause for which the early dress reformers 
labored and suffered martyrdom has triumphed in 
almost all points, but in a very different way than they 
anticipated. They considered only health and conven- 
ience. They cared little for beauty, knew nothing of art. 
Their attempts to introduce the bloomer and other cos- 
tumes of equal ugliness fortunately failed, but their 
efforts were not altogether wasted. The women of 
Germany and France, in their more recent dress reform 
movements, developed designs that satisfied the artistic 
sense as well-as the desire for comfort, and their influ- 
ence has had a great deal to do with shaping the new 
styles. 

The impulse toward artistic expression has led to 
much that is grotesque and distasteful, but it has un- 
deniably added a brilliancy and diversity to street and 
social assemblage. Where formerly nothing was to 
be seen but monotonous repetition of one convention- 
alized pattern we now have a variety of dress that 
comes near matching the infinite variety of womankind. 
Unprecedented scope is given to individuality, to per- 
sonal needs and taste. In place of dull tints and dull 
designs we see new colors in delicately graduated 
shades, new harmonies and chromatic combinations, 
new fabrics, rich and soft, falling into the graceful 
lines of a Tanagra figurine. 

The chief points in the indictment of woman’s dress 
of former times were that the figure was dissected like 
a wasp’s, that the hips were overloaded with heavy 
skirts, and that the skirts dragged upon’ the ground and 
swept up the dirt. Nowadays the weight of a woman’s 
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clothing as a whole is only half or a third of what it 
used to be. Four dresses can be packed in the space 
formerly filled by one. In the one-piece dresses now in 
vogue the weight is borne from the shoulders, and the 
hips are relieved by reducing the skirts in weight, 
length and number. The skirt no longer trails upon the 
street, altho it is not so short as last year. The stiff 
cuirass which crowded in the ribs and comprest the 
vital organs, as depicted in the school physiologies, has 
been abolished. The women who for conscientious 
reasons refused to squeeze their waists and in conse- 
quence suffered the scorn of their sex now find them- 
selves on the fashionable side. A 32-inch waist is 
regarded as permissible where formerly a 20-inch waist 
was thought proper. A fashionably gowned woman of 
the present day can stoop to pick up a pin at her feet. 
Where the corset has not been abolished it has been 
lowered and softened so as to become comparatively 
innocuous. Webbing and rubber have replaced whale- 
bone and steel. The stiff “health waists” or corset sur- 
rogates which twenty years ago were advocated on 
hygienic grounds were much more oppressive than the 
best forms of the stylish corset of today. 

In spite, however, of its manifest improvement, 
woman’s dress continues to be, as it has been in all 
ages, the object of ridicule, criticism and denunciation. 
Mayors of American towns prohibit the slit skirt, in 
ignorance of the fact that the'slit skirt was introduced 
and made compulsory by Lycurgus, the reform mayor 
of Sparta, as one of his measures for the regeneration 
of that city. The Athenian poets attacked it as vehe- 
mently as any modern preacher, but nevertheless the 
free-limbed Spartan maidens, practised in athletics, be- 
came renowned thruout all Greece as the only women 
worthy to become the mothers of men. The present 
style of feminine apparel is undeniably liable to ‘abuse. 
It is often extreme and extravagant, sometimes incon- 
venient and dangerous, occasionally offensive to 
decency, but when for once in an age fickle fashion hits 
upon a mode that is satisfactory in so many respects, 
it is deserving of judicious approval rather than of in- 
discriminate denunciation. 


THE PASSING OF VENGEANCE 


It is not long, as history runs, since Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen wrote his History of the Criminal Law 
of England. Not everybody was shocked by his justifi- 
cation of vengeance. Here and there a critic protested, 
but a good many decent and enlightened readers agreed 
with Mr. Stephen that vengeance is the motive power 
of the criminal law machinery. In some instances their 
Christian feelings were distrest by the fact, but they 
could not see how the safety of society could be secured 
if the habit of vengeance should fail. 

Only a generation has past, but the habit of ven- 
geance has past with it. Observe, we say the habit, not 
the instinct of vengeance, if there be such a thing. 
Perhaps we have more instances in proportion to popu- 
lation than could have been counted in Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s day of violent retaliation, including homicide, 
for real or fancied injury. Public sentiment and the 
courts are lenient toward men and women who suffer 
from brainstorms. Also, an unfortunate approval of 
“the unwritten law” has been growing. This phrase, as 


everybody knows, is a euphemism for an alleged natural 
right to inflict the extreme penalty, without help from 
the courts, upon certain classes of sexual offenders. 
There is a sense, therefore, in which vengeance flour- 
ishes more than it did a generation ago. 

But the word “vengeance” means two quite different 
things, which Sir James did not adequately discrim- 
inate. In former times it did not usually call to mind a 
swift reaction to injury. It meant, rather, a social 
custom, which had its extreme manifestation in the 
feud. It was a survival of the duty of clansmen in 
tribally organized society collectively to redress the 
injuries of any one of their number, and it was, in fact, 
a crude early attempt of mankind to substitute a form 
of deliberate social action for unregulated individual 
homicide. Vengeance, in this sense, was a relatively 
cold-blooded affair, and it was vengeance in this sense 
of the word that past over into the criminal law of civil- 
ized society. | 

Vengeance in this sense of the word is passing away. 
It is safe to say that no reputable writer on the history 
of jurisprudence would now identify vengeance as the 
motive power back of the criminal law. Rather he would 
explain that the failure of vengeance and the inade- 
quacy of other forces have left the wheels of the crim- 
inal law machinery almost at a standstill. The public 
has not. only revolted against capital punishment; it 
also objects to severity of any kind in the legal hand- 
ling of convicted offenders. The most ordinary hard- 
ships of prison life are characterized by amateur 
investigators as “barbarities” and written about in the 
newspapers as “horrors.” Nobody is much troubled over 
the sufferings of penniless widows and orphans whose 
breadwinners have been hideously murdered, or of the 
families of policemen shot down by gunmen or gang- 
sters, or of helpless old people butchered in rural 
communities for the little hoard which they have fru- 
gally laid by. These are unfortunate occurrences, of 
course, which ought not to happen in a really nice 
world, but quite too common to get excited about. The 
only thing that matters to a sentimentalist public is 
that the sample murderers who now and then get 
caught and incarcerated should not be treated “barbar- 
ously.” 

This preposterous state of the public mind should 
not, however, be taken too seriously. It is a phenomenon 
of transition, one of those inevitable inconsistencies, 
logically ridiculous, but developmentally good, which 
human society has to contend with when old things are 
passing away and the new order is not yet established. 
Vengeance made the criminal machinery work effec- 
tively, but its moral reactions were bad, and it could 
not withstand that softening of the heart which comes 
with the substitution of steam and electricity for slave 
labor, open or disguised. 

Just what forces are to take the place of vengeance 
in the criminal law is not yet clear. It is plain enough 
that neither the prison reform fads nor the utilitarian 
philosophies of today can be counted on. Perhaps the 
passing of vengeance as a habit will be followed by the 
slow disappearance of vengeance as a personal indul- 
gence. Here and there one may discern indications of 
such a possibility. For example, not many men nowa- 
days resort to law for the purpose of revenge upon a 
neighbor or business associate. Litigation has become 
almost purely utilitarian. “Getting the law on him,” 
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which a generation or two ago was still a rather 
common form of modified private vengeance, is now 
seldom practised, except by women, for breach of prom- 
ise or alienation of affections. We anticipate that even 
these survivals will become bad form. 





THE SCIENCE OF DREAMS 


Before the dawn of history mankind was engaged in 
the study of dreaming. The wise man among the an- 
cients was preéminently the interpreter of dreams. The 
ability to interpret successfully or plausibly was the 
quickest road to royal favor, as Joseph and Daniel found 
it to be; failure to give satisfaction in this respect led 
to banishment from court or death. When a scholar la- 
boriously translates a cuneiform tablet dug up from 
a Babylonian mound where it has lain buried for five 
thousand years or more, the chances are that it will 
turn out either an astrological treatise or a dream book. 
If the former, we look upon it with some indulgence; if 
the latter with pure contempt. For we know that the 
study of the stars, tho undertaken for selfish reasons 
and pursued in the spirit of charlatanry, led at length 
to physical science, while the study of dreams has proved 
as unprofitable as the dreaming of them. Out of astrol- 
ogy grew astronomy. Out of oneiromancy has grown— 
nothing. 

That at least was substantially true up to the begin- 
ning of the present century. Dream books in all lan- 
guages continued to sell in cheap editions and the in- 
terpreters of dreams made a decent or, at any rate, a 
comfortable living out of the poorer classes. But the 
psychologist rarely paid attention to dreams except in- 
cidentally in his study of imagery, association and the 
speed of thought. But now a change has come over the 
spirit of the times. The subject of the significance of 
dreams, so long ignored, has suddenly become a matter 
of energetic study and of fiery controversy the world 
over. 

The cause of this revival of interest is the new point 
of view brought forward by Professor Bergson in the 
paper which, in these issues of The Independent, is for 
the first time made accessible to the English-reading 
public. This is the idea that we can explore the uncon- 
scious substratum of our mentality, the storehouse of 
our memories, by means of dreams, for these memories 
are by no means inert, but have, as it were, a life and 
purpose of their own, and strive to rise into conscious- 
ness whenever they get a chance, even into the semi- 
consciousness of a dream. To use Professor Bergson’s 
striking metaphor, our memories are packed away 
under pressure like steam in a boiler and the dream is 
their escape valve. 

That this is more than a mere metaphor has been 
proved by Professor Freud and others of the Vienna 
school, who cure. cases of hysteria by inducing the 
patient to give expression to the secret anxieties and 
emotions which, unknown to him, have been preying 
upon his mind. The clue to these disturbing thoughts is 
generally obtained in dreams or similar states of 
relaxed consciousness. According to the Freudians a 
dream always means something, but never what it 
appears to mean. It is symbolic and expresses desires 
or fears which we refuse ordinarily to admit to con- 


sciousness, either because they are painful or because 
they are repugnant to our moral nature. A watchman 
is stationed at the gate of consciousness to keep them 
back, but sometimes these unwelcome intruders slip 
past him in disguise. In the hands of fanatical Freud- 
ians this theory has developed the wildest extrava- 
gancies, and the voluminous literature of psycho- 
analysis contains much that seems to the layman quite 
as absurd as the stuff which fills the twenty-five cent 
dream book. We cannot believe that the subconsciousness 
of every one contains nothing but the foul and mon- 
strous specimens which they dredge up from the mental 
depths of their neuropathic patients and exhibit with 
such pride. 

Bergson’s view seems to us truer as it is certainly 
more agreeable, that we keep stored away somewhere 
all our memories, the good as well as the evil, the pleas- 
ant together with the unpleasant. There may be night- 
mares down cellar, as we thought as a child, but even 
in those days we knew how to dodge them when we 
went after apples; that is, take down a light and slam 
the door quickly on coming up. 

Maeterlinck knew this trick, too. When in the Palace 
of Night scene of his fairy play the redoubtable Tylty) 
unlocks the cage where are confined the nightmares 
and all other evil imaginings, he shuts the door in time 
to keep them in and then opens another that reveals a 
lovely garden full of blue birds, which, tho they fade 
and- die when brought into the light of common day, 
yet encourage him to continue his search for the Blue 
Bird that never fades, but lives everlastingly. The new 
science of dreams is giving a deeper significance to the 
trite wish of “Good night and pleasant dreams!” It 
means sweet sanity and mental health, pure thoughts 
and good will to all men. 


Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, told the railroad 
men that if they should start a strike it would disor- 
ganize all business life, and he would call the legislature 
to enact a law which should make a strike unlawful, and 
should provide for the settlement of differences between 
the railroad companies and the men. That is precisely 
what he ought to do. There is precedent enough for it 
in the legislation of other countries. Of course the rail- 
road employes ought to have the liberty to strike if they 
cannot get justice; but it should be so provided that they 
could get justice, and that is what Governor Foss would 
ask of the legislature. Of all strikes a railroad strike is 
the worst, and there, if anywhere, compulsory arbitra- 
tion is justified. 


The treatment of the negro in our Southern states 
is ideal as compared with what it is in South Africa, 
where the Parliament has lately past a law which for- 
bids any white man to sell or even lease any land to a 
negro. It makes the African a serf; he cannot work for 
himself. His escape is to go on a native reserve, or on 
a mission reserve. In Rhodesia the Government gave the 
American Board Mission thirty thousand acres of wild 
land over twenty years ago. This is being leased to 
natives who will send their children to school and it is 
planned to sell homes to proper parties. 
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The wireless call 
a Tragedy on for help brought 
the High Seas ton ships, on the 
9th, to the relief of the liner “Vol- 
turno,” which was burning in the 
north Atlantic, about 600 miles east 
of the spot where the “Titanic” went 
down. The doomed ship, carrying 
654 souls, had sailed from Rotter- 
dam on the 2d, for Halifax and New 
York. Early in the morning on the 
9th fire was discovered in the for- 
ward hold. A passenger who first 
saw the smoke says he thinks the 
fire might have been caused by a 
cigaret dropping thru a hole in the 
steerage floor and upon the immi- 
grants’ luggage stored beneath. 
When the ship’s officers sought to 
check the flames, they were leaping 
40 feet above the deck. Unfortunate- 
ly, there was much inflammable ma- 
terial in the cargo, which included 
large quantities of oil, rags, burlap 
and chemicals. Six lifeboats were 
launched. The sea was lashed by a 
violent storm. Four of the boats 
were smashed against the ship’s 
sides, and those who sought to 
escape in them were drowned. Two 
boats got away, but have not been 
found. By the wireless calls 523 of 
those who sailed from Rotterdam 
were saved; but 131 are dead. 

To the calls ten ships responded. 
A majority of them were on their 
way to Europe. Putting on full 
steam, they raced to the burning 
vessel. The first to arrive was the 
“Carmania.” Her race was ‘for only 
78 miles. Other great ships were 
soon near the “Volturno.” This was 
in the afternoon of the 9th. But the 
sea was so rough that for many 
hours their efforts were made in 
vain. Boats were sent out at great 
risk, but were forced to return with- 
out reaching the burning ship. Thru 
the night a searchlight played upon 


O° 


her, and passengers on the sur- 
rounding liners gazed at the despair- 
ing passengers assembled near the 
stern. In the morning the sea was 
calmer. The gale had gone down and 
the waves had been smoothed by oil 
discharged from a tank ship. Then 
the boats took off the despairing 523. 
These were distributed. For exam- 
ple, the “Carmania” had 1 and the 
“Grosser Kurfuerst” 105. Many of 
them have been landed in New York, 
where their tales of suffering and 
danger have been published. Never 
had a scene so appalling in mid- 
ocean been witnessed by so many 
spectators, for the ships that came 
to save surrounded the burning 
“Volturno” for sixteen hours. 
There are conflicting reports 
about the behavior of the crew and 
the condition of the life-saving ap- 
paratus. Captain Inch, whose con- 
duct was heroic, says the crew’s be- 
havior was above reproach, that the 
boats were sound, and that there 
was no panic. On the other hand, 
surviving passengers are reported in 
the press as asserting that the crew 
attempted to monopolize the boats 
and that the captain forced them 
back with a pistol. One of the stew- 
ards is said to have declared the fire 
hose was rotten and that the boats 
were so leaky that they filled when 
placed in the water. Among those 
who perished were several who 
leaped overboard, preferring death 
by drowning to death by fire. A 
young couple from France, recently 
married, committed suicide in this 
way, clasped in each other’s arms. 
There will be an official inquiry as to 
the cargo, the fire hose and the 
boats. The rescue of five hundred of 
the passengers of the “Volturno” is 
the most impressive demonstration 
of the value of the wireless tele- 
graph that has yet been made. The 


spectacle of ten great steamers rush- 
ing to the rescue of an endangered 
comrade is as inspiring as it is 
thrilling. 


William Sul- 
zer, Governor 
of New York, 
was found guilty last week by the 
High Court of Impeachment and re- 
moved from the office which he had 
held for about nine months. There 
were eight impeachment articles, or 
charges. As to three of them he was 
convicted by the vote of more than 
two-thirds of the court; as to the re- 
maining five there was a unanimous 
vote for acquittal. The first of the 
sustained charges was that he had 
filed with the Secretary of State a 
false statement, concerning his cam- 
paign fund receipts and expendi- 
tures. The second was that he had 
committed perjury in making oath 
to the correctness of this statement. 
In the third he was accused of sup- 
pressing, by means of threats to 
witnesses, evidence sought by the 
committee that inquired concerning 
his conduct. He was acquitted as to 
the charges that he bribed witnesses 
to withhold testimony from that 
committee; that he dissuaded F. L. 
Colwell from obeying the commit- 
tee’s subpeena; that he committed 
the crime of larceny by speculating 
in stocks with the money contributed 
to his campaign fund; that he 
abused his veto power in attempting 
to influence the action of members 
of the Legislature concerning his 
direct primary bill; and that he used 
his official authority and influence 
(by projects of legislation) to affect 
the prices of securities on the Stock 
Exchange while he was trading in 
stocks. 

After taking action upon the 
charges, the court decided, by a vote 
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THE “VOLTURNO” AFIRE 


of 43 to 12, that he must be removed 
from office. Judge Cullen, who pre- 
sided, and Senator Wende were ex- 


cused from voting. Eight judges of 


the Court of Appeals voted for re- 
moval and no judge voted against it. 
But on the question whether Mr. 
Sulzer should be disqualified to hold 
office there was a unanimous vote in 
the negative. His successor, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Martin W. Glynn, at 
once took the oath of office. To him, 
he said, it was an occasion of solem- 
nity and sadness. “I will not,” he 
added, “devote to partizan politics 
the time which I owe to the state, 
and I shall insist upon an econom- 
ical, clean, orderly and _ efficient 
transaction of the state’s business.” 

In a long statement given to the 
public a few hours later, Mr. Sulzer 
denied that he had used campaign 
fund money for his personal use or 
had speculated in stocks. He asserted 
that seven senators were biased as 
prosecutors and personal enemies, 
and pointed out that if they had re- 
frained from voting he would not 
have been convicted. His trial had 
been “a farce, a political lynching.” 
All the court’s rulings had been 
against him. “A horse thief, in fron- 
tier days, would have had a squarer 
deal.” Impeachment had been or- 
dered by the Tammany boss. History 
would call the tribunal “Murphy’s 
high court of infamy.” He was confi- 
dent that the effect of the trial 
would be good, because it would 
hasten adoption of the initiative 
and the referendum, bring about re- 
call of judges and court decisions. 
and promote primary reform. 


After the arrest 
and imprisonment 
of 110 Deputies, 
or members of the Mexican House 
of Representatives, Huerta issued 


Unhappy 
Mexico 


decrees and proclamations ordering 
a dissolution of Congress and calling 
for an extraordinary election of 
Representatives and Senators on 
October 26. The new. Gongress, he 
said, would pass upon the Presiden- 
tial election of the same date. He 
virtually made himself dictator. The 
Senate had adopted a resolution like 
that of the House (to which he ob- 
jected) and had refused to withdraw 
it. But only two Senators were ar- 
rested. The substance of Huerta’s 
charges against the Deputies was 


that they had usurped the preroga- 
tives of the executive branch of the 
Government, They are to be tried in 
the courts. An investigation as to 
the disappearance of Senator Do- 
minguez, after his speech in denun- 
ciation of Huerta, had been demand- 
ed by the House. The body of Do- 
minguez has been found. It is said 
that he was taken from his home in 
the night by agents of the Govern- 
ment, and assassinated. He had ex- 
pected to be killed, and had made his 
will. 

Secretary Bryan telegraphed to 
our embassy in Mexico a message 
for Huerta, to the effect that, if the 
Deputies should be harmed, the 
United States would be displeased. 
Other telegrams were sent. Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote one in which he 
said he was “shocked at the lawless 
methods employed by General Huer- 
ta,” and must regard his arrest of 
the Deputies and his dissolution of 
Congress “as an act of bad faith 
toward the United States.” It was 
“not only a violation of constitu- 
tional guarantees,” but it destroyed 
“all possibility of free and fair elec- 
tions.” Therefore Mr. Wilson could 
not recognize the President who 
should be chosen on October 26. 
There has been no reply to these 
messages, and none is_ expected. 
Huerta regarded them as “intem- 
perate” and at first was inclined to 
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THE END 


Boardman Robinson in the New York Tribune pictures the Tammany tiger lurking in the “People’s 
House” from which Sulzer has been driven. 
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BENJAMIN ALTMAN 


Whose will leaves to the Metropolitan Museum 
his splendid art collection and creates a trust 
fund for various philanthropies. 


respond sharply, but after a confer- 
ence with our diplomatic representa- 
tive, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, he re- 
frained from doing this. Our Gov- 
ernment awaits the course of events. 
It has no thought of intervention. 
Its relations with Huerta are practi- 
cally broken off, and its only mes- 
sages to him hereafter will be in the 
nature of warnings. It is understood 
that Huerta recently offered his 
resignation to the Cabinet, suggest- 
ing that General Blanquet be chosen 
to succeed him. His intention to take 
this course is said to have been re- 
ported to President Wilson by Mr. 
Lind. But the Cabinet refused to ac- 
cept the resignation, because its 
members were unable to agree upon 
a successor able to control the pres- 
ent situation. While it was said that 
Huerta did not intend to be a candi- 
date after resignation, there is a 
growing movement in several states 
for his election on October 26. He 
would like to have the American 
warships recalled from Vera Cruz 
and other ports. They will remain on 
guard, and with them there will be 
warships from Europe. Several em- 
bassies at the Mexican capital have 
asked for them, and Germany has 
decided to send two. 

The foreign diplomats at the capi- 
tal have held several meetings. See- 
ing the withdrawal of troops for 
service in the north, they have pro- 


tested, saying that the guard re-. 


maining is not large enough. Some 
expect a revolt at the capital. The 
Federal army is no longer trust- 
worthy. In the north many soldiers 
have deserted and are now bandits. 
Huerta has been sorely in need of 
money. It is asserted that he bor- 
rowed $2,600,000 last week in Paris. 
Manuel Bonilla, formerly in Made- 


ro’s Cabinet, has fled from the coun- 
try in disguise, by way of Vera 
Cruz, fearing assassination. Four 
judges of the Supreme Court have 
resigned. Felix Diaz, advised by 
friends to remain in Cuba, will re- 
turn to Mexico. At Washington it is 
not expected that the Deputies will 
be fairly tried. There, and in other 
parts of the world, it is thought by 
many that recent events have shown 
that President Wilson acted wisely 
in refusing to recognize Huerta’s 
Government. 


It is now expect- 
ed that the provi- 
sion of the new 
tariff which grants a rebate of 5 per 
cent on goods imported in American 
ships will be retained. Some days 
ago it was reported that the Presi- 
dent was about to ask for a repeal 
of it, having been led by Department 
officers to regard it as highly objec- 
tionable. Some held that it would be 
necessary to pay the rebate, or dis- 
count, on gbdods borne by ships of all 
the countries with which we have 
treaties forbidding discrimination 
with respect to imports. There were 
protests from several nations, with 
some indications of retaliation if 
the law should be enforced. Mr. Un- 
derwood opposed repeal of the re- 
bate paragraph, saying it had been 
designed to aid in building up our 
merchant marine. He added that it 
had been so written that the Presi- 
dent would have an opportunity to 
abrogate many of the existing com- 
mercial treaties and to negotiate in 
place of them agreements more 
favorable to the interests of Amer- 
ican shipping. Mr. Underwood had 


The Five Per Cent 
Tariff Discount 
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From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
THE LAST HOPE OF HUERTA 








a conference on the subject with 
the President. Immediately after- 
ward it was announced that Mr. 
Wilson had decided to support him 
and to oppose repeal. In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Martine, of New Jersey, 
said that steps should be taken for 
abrogation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty with Great Britain. He had 
been informed that payment of the 


‘5 per cent discount would be a viola- 


tion of this treaty. He would prefer 
repeal of the treaty to repeal of the 
discount. Referring to reports of 
tariff retaliation, he said: “If Ger- 
many should elect to try it on us, we 
would shut off her supplies of cotton, © 
copper and phosphates. To Great 
Britain we would give the same 
medicine. Should South America 
throw the gauntlet, we could shut 
out their coffee and rubber for a 
little while, and ruin would stare 
them in the face.” There are con- 
flicting views at Washington con- 
cerning the extent to which the re- 
bate can or must be paid, and as to 
the effect of an enforcement of this 
part of the tariff act. The decision to 
retain it is interesting as showing 
that the Democratic party is not un- 
willing to use the tariff for the pro- 
tection of one industry at least—the 
shipping industry. 


By the will of 
the late Benja- 
min Altman, the 
result of thirty-two years of earnest 
and skilful art collecting, in which 
the utmost discrimination, the most 
sensitive taste and the most expert 
authority have been employed, has 
been given to the City of New York, 
thru the medium of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, The scrupu- 
lous care with which this aggrega- 
tion of paintings, statuary, porcelain 
and other objects of art has been 
gathered together, has quite done 
away with the possibility of suspi- 
cion as to the authenticity of any 
object and has made the gift entire- 
ly unrivaled in its intrinsic value 
and rare beauty. 

There are, in the collection, thir- 
teen Rembrandts, a collection of old 
masters containing more than fifty 
paintings of the early Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Italian, German and Spanish 
schools, among which are those of 
Franz Hals, Cuyp, Hobbema, Ruis- 
dael, De Hooch, Maes and Vermeer; 
two Holbeins, four Memlings and 
two Van Dyck portraits. There is a 
Chinese porcelain collection of over 
450 pieces, in which is a remarkable 
green hawthorn vase, 29 inches high, 
of the K’ang-hsi period (1662-1722), 
and many specimens of “famille- 
vert” of the K’ang-hsi period, and 
‘“famille-rose” of the Chien-lung 
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period. Benvenuto Cellini, the Ital- 
ian sculptor, is represented by a gold 
enameled saliére known as the “Rosi- 
pigliosi.” There are also Renaissance 
bronzes, Limoges enamels, Flemish 
tapestries, French and Italian Re- 
naissance furniture, and Persian 
and Indian rugs. 

This, however, is not the only one 
of Mr. Altman’s. extraordinarily 
generous public gifts. His stock in 
B. Altman & Company, estimated at 
between twenty-five and thirty mil- 
lions, he left to the Altman Founda- 
tion, with provision that its income 
be applied to various philanthropic 
and charitable institutions. To Mt. 
Sinai Hospital he left $100,000, half 
of which was to be devoted to the 
work of combating nervous diseases, 
and to St. Luke’s Hospital, the Ger- 
man Hospital, the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary and the Lincoln 
Hospital he gave $25,000 each. To 
the mutual benefit association of the 
employees of B. Altman & Company 
he left $50,000, and made a number 
of individual gifts to faithful em- 
ployees. 


The first step in 
‘ nee accordance with 
in the Philippines the new Philippine 
policy, Mr. Wilson said in those 
parts of Governor-General Harri- 
son’s inaugural address which he 
wrote at Washington, would be “to 
give to the native citizens of the 
islands a majority in the appointive 
commission,” which is the Senate, 
or upper house, of the Philippine 
legislature. In this commission there 


Office Changes 


were then five Americans and four 
Filipinos. Last week the President 
selected the following natives for 
members of it: Victorino Mapa, 
Jaime C. de Veyra, Vincente Illustro, 
Vincente Singson. The first of these 
will be Secretary of. Finance and 
Justice. 

Other changes for the enforce- 
ment of the new policy have been 
made. Manuel Tinio succeeds Capt. 
Charles H. Sleeper as Director of 
the Bureau of Lands. Tinio has been 
an officer of the Bureau of Labor. 
He was a major-general in the Fili- 
pino army during the insurrection. 
Bernard Bernstein, of New York, 
has been made Deputy Collector of 
Customs in place of Colonel H. B. 
McCoy, resigned. It is reported that 
the appointment of Tinio indicates a 
new attitude toward the questions 
raised in connection with the friars’ 
lands. In the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, thirty-seven of the eighty- 
five American collectors employed 
have been displaced by natives. In 
his report, Collector Nolting says 
the “results have been better than 
was hoped for.” The amount collect- 
ed in a year is about $11,500,000. 
The new Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, succeeding Thomas C. Welch, is 
Stephen Bonsal, the well-known war 
correspondent and traveler. 


The controversy 
with Japan may 
be intensified by 
land legislation in Florida. It ap- 
pears that lands in that state owned 
by ex-Governor William S. Jennings, 


Japanese 
in Florida 
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H. GLYNN, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
As Lieutenant-Governor he took Sulzer’s place during the impeachment proceedings, and has now 


n sworn in as Governor. He will hold office until January 1, 1915. 
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MRS. PANKHURST ARRIVING AT NEW 
YORK LAST SATURDAY 


The leader of the English militants came to this 
country for a lecture tour, but was detained at 
Ellis Island when she arrived on October 18. 
A special board of inquiry decided that the 
offenses of which she was convicted in England 
involved ‘‘moral turpitude,’’ and excluded her 
as an undesirable alien, leaving her, however, 
the right of appeal to Washington. 


a cousin of Secretary Bryan, have 
been sold to Japanese who are now 
residents of California, where the 
new alien land law. prevents them 
from owning land. It is expected 
that the purchasers will be followed 
by others of their race from the 
Pacific coast. The lands acquired are 
about 45 miles south of Jacksonville, 
in Clay and Duval counties. 

Among those who object to this is 
Representative Clark, one of Flor- 
ida’s members of the House, at 
Washington, who has addrest to the 
Governor of Florida a letter, urging 
him to call a special session of the 
Legislature for the enactment of a 
law like California’s, prohibiting the 
ownership of land there by Japan- 
ese. “Japan,” he says in this letter, 
“is looking for more territory. It is 
her purpose to colonize parts of 
Mexico, and it is also her purpose to 
place in the United States as many 
Japanese as we will permit to live 
here, her ultimate purpose being 
war with this country.” The people 
of Florida, he says, are now bur- 
dened with one race problem that 
will tax the ability and patriotism of 
generations to come, and they do not 
want another. 
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Japan still holds that California’s 
law is at variance with the treaty of 
1911. Repeated exchange of diplo- 
matic notes does not appear to have 
promoted a solution of the problem. 
It is now reported that Japan pro- 
poses a new treaty, which would dis- 
tinctly give to Japanese the right to 
own land in any part of the United 
States. To this, it is said, no reply 
has yet been made. It is pointed out 
that if such a treaty were nego- 
tiated, California’s statute would be 
at variance with it and that ratifica- 
tion of it would be strenuously op- 
posed in the Senate, where renewal 
of the general arbitration treaty 
with Japan has been prevented by 
those who insist that by such an 
agreement the arbitration of ques- 
tions like the one that has arisen in 
California must be specifically ex- 
cluded. 


Heated discussion 
on a number ot 
subjects—in some 
of which no conclusion was reached 
—marked the second week of the 
Episcopal Convention in New York 
City. As had been anticipated, this 
discussion became most intense over 
the subject of change of name, 
which was accidentally brought up 
on Monday afternoon, thru the ques- 
tion of prayer book revision. Not- 
withstanding precautions which have 
been taken to prevent this contro- 
versy, it was precipitated when a 
memorial was presented providing 
for a committee to revise the Book 


The Episcopal 
Convention 


BURSTING THE LAST CANAL BARRIER 


‘When the dike at Gamboa on the Panama Canal was blown up on October 10 the waters of Gatun 
Lake were admitted to the Culebra Cut, and the channel thruout the canal’s length was complete 
except for dredging out the landslides. 


of Common Prayer—a move which 
the low church supporters thought 
involved changes in the title page. 
A number of spirited speeches be- 
gan the contest which was brought 
to a climax by that of the Rev. Dr. 
Leighton Parks, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church of New York 
City, who spoke of the change of 
name as an act of “robbery.” Feel- 
ing at this point rose so high that 
Dr. Parks was hissed as he took his 
seat. 

On the same day the divorce ques- 
tion was touched upon and a resolu- 
tion presented expressing sympathy 
with the International Committee 
on Marriage and Divorce. In the pre- 
amble of this resolution were empha- 
sized the evils of the present di- 
verseness of the state laws on di- 
vorce. 

Other matters taken up and dis- 
cussed during the week were the va- 
rious missionary movements, theo- 
ries of religious education, the idea 
of a world conference, a measure 
providing for the organization of 
church provinces which shall corre- 
spond to that of the general body of 
the Church—i. e., with houses of 
bishops and deputies in each prov- 
ince—and preparations for the next 
convention. It was unanimously vot- 
ed to hold the next general conven- 
tion. which will be the fiftieth, in St. 
Louis. 

On Thursday perhaps the most 
important business of the week was 
transacted; namely, the passing of 
an amendment to the constitution 


which makes impossible any change 
in name or system of representation 
in general convention without a 
two-thirds favorable majority in the 
House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies. 

































































Arctic exploration 
still has its sur- 
prizes. An expedi- 
tion sent out by the Russian Admi- 
ralty last July, for the purpose of 
exploring the northern coast of 
Siberia, discovered new land to the 
north of Cape Chelyuskin, the north- 
ernmost point of the continent of 
Asia. The expedition, which consist- 
ed of the two transports “Taimyr” 
and “Waygatch,” was under the 
command of General Sergieff when 
it left Vladivostok, but he was 
stricken with apoplexy in Bering 
Sea and returned from Plover Bay 
on a Russian cruiser. 

The expedition proceeded under 
Lieutenant- Commander Willitzky, 
who intended to reach the mouth of 
the Yenesei River for winter, but 
finding the way blocked with solid 
ice, he turned north from Cape 
Chelyuskin, and 60 miles beyond 
struck a narrow strip of land ex- 
tending as far as 81° N. latitude, 
some two hundred miles. On Septem- 
ber 4 he landed and took possession 
of the new territory for his sov- 
ereign, giving it the name of “Nich- 
olas II ‘Land.” Specimens of the 
rocks and of the scant vegetable 
life were obtained. The newly dis- 
covered land appears to be of vol- 
canic origin, to judge from the high, 
abrupt cliffs of the coast and from 
the peaks seen in the distance, from 
one of which vapor seemed to be ris- 
ing. The depth of the sea at 20 fath- 
oms from the shore was 95 fathoms. 
The land was covered with snow 
almost to the sea. The coast line, 
stretching northwesterly, was fol- 
lowed from longitude 104° east and 
latitude 79° north to longitude 96° 
east and latitude 81° north. Several 
uncharted islands were discovered 
on the return voyage to the east of 
Nicholas II Land, and when the ex- 
plorers landed on Bennet Island, in 
latitude 76° north, they found there 
the diaries and documents left by 
the expedition of Baron Toll, which 
was lost in 1902. It is curious to 
note that Nansen on the “Fram” 
in 1895 must have past on both 
sides of the new land without sus- 
pecting its existence. 


New Arctic 
Land 


The peace agree- 
ment made in San- 
to Domingo, at the 
suggestion of the United States 
Minister, by commissioners repre- 
senting the revolutionists and the 
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Government, is not satisfactory to 
the rebel leader, General Horacio 
Vasquez. He has rejected it, and the 
war has been resumed. Vasquez com- 
plained that the commissioners rep- 
resenting those in revolt had gone 
beyond the limits of their authority. 
But in a letter to the commander of 
the United States gunboat ‘“Nash- 
ville’ he had said that they were 
authorized to act without any —re- 
straint whatever. The revolutionists 
know, however, that their Govern- 
ment, if they shall succeed in over- 
coming the present Government, will 
not be recognized at Washington, 
and will have no part of the customs 
revenue, which is collected under the 
supervision of American officers, 
who send about half of it every 
month to New York, where it is de- 
posited for payment of the foreign 
debt. At Puerto Plata, last week, 
foreign residents were alarmed and 
were seeking refuge on ships in the 
harbor. Americans were urged by 
their consul to take this course. 


From an Anglo- 


“— _ Saxon point of 
_ view, the trial of 
the Jew, Mendel Beilis, on the 


charge of killing the boy Yuchinsky 
is little calculated to serve the ends 
of justice. The Government, having 
discarded the original indictment of 
mere murder and substituted the 
charge of “ritual murder,” is chiefly 
concerned with establishing the ex- 
istence of the practise either in past 
or present, and with that in view 
has introduced as evidence historical 
documents dating from 1648 and 
1702 from the library at Vilna. The 
anti-Semitic journals adopt the same 
attitude as in the Dreyfus case, and 
admit that the guilt or innocence of 
the accused does not matter, so long 
as the wrongs of Christians are 
avenged upon their Jewish oppres- 
sors. 

The testimony so far heard in the 
Kieff court consists chiefly of per- 
sonal opinion, hearsay evidence and 
countercharges of tampering with 
witnesses. “Anna the Wolf,” the 
beggar who was reported to have 
seen Beilis dragging away the boy, 
denied the story when called to the 
stand, tho admitting that she might 
have “gabbled something when in 
her cups.” The children of Vera 
Chebervak or Tcharberyak, who, 
when their mother was accused of 
the murder, came to her defense by 
statements implicating Beilis, have 
both died in the course of the two 
years and a half since the murder. 
Polistchuk, an agent of the secret 
police, who interrupted his testi- 
mony by getting the court to take a 
recess for twenty minutes while he 
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THE WATERS OF GATUN LAKE 
The popular and entirely natural conception of a canal is that of a narrow channel between banks. 
Nearly half of the length of the Panama Canal lies thru this great artificial lake eighty-five feet 
above sea level. The tug is clearing the channel by pushing floating debris out of the way. 


smoked a cigaret, gave it as his 
opinion that they had been poisoned 
with candy to get them out of the 
way. Vera Cheberyak testified on the 
stand that she was offered $25,000 
to clear Beilis by assuming the guilt. 

The monstrous charge now offi- 
cially brought against the Jews of 
using Christian blood in their Pass- 
over cakes has roused widespread 
indignation, and various organiza- 
tions in many lands have pronounced 
against it. The House of Deputies of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
session in New York City, past a 
resolution as follows: 

We call upon the archbishops, bishops 
and other bodies of the Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Church of Russia to make for- 
mal pronouncement that charges of so- 
called ritualistic murders are without 
foundation or justification in the teach- 
ings and practise of the religion ‘of 
Israel, and remind them that in the 
early days of Christianity similar 
charges were made by ignorance and 


superstition against our most holy re- 
ligion. 


The rivalry be- 
tween the aero- 
plane and the air- 
ship seems now to be taking the 
form of a competition for the high- 
est score of fatalities during the 
year. On October 17 three German 
officers on aeroplane duty were 
killed, but these accidents past al- 
most unnoticed because of the appal- 
ling and spectacular destruction of 
the latest Zeppelin on the same day. 
Last month, when Zeppelin L-I was 
thrown into the sea by a hurricane 


Another Zeppelin 
Destroyed 


and fifteen lives lost, the German 
Emperor and people took courage in 
the thought that another and bigger 
airship, Zeppelin L-II, was already 
in commission. 

An immense crowd was assembled 
to see this magnificent vessel as it 
rose from the Johannisthal aero- 
drome near Berlin for its trial trip 
as a member of the new German 
aerial fleet. A commission of the Ad- 
miralty was on board and altogether 
twenty-eight persons were carried, 
every one of whom was_ burned 
to death shortly after, for when the 
airship had attained a hight of a 
thousand feet and started toward 
Hamburg, flames were seen to break 
out in the middle of the long cylin- 
der and then the balloons exploded. 
The canvas burned in midair and the 
aluminum framework was redhot as 
it struck the ground. From this cage, 
when it could be approached, was ex- 
tracted only one living man, and he 
was in such torture that he begged’ 
his bearers to kill him. A few hours 
later he died. 

The cause of the disaster is yet 
unknown. The wireless apparatus 
had not been installed and the gas- 
oline tanks and motors were at the 
ends, but a leak in the gasbags 
might have allowed the hydrogen to 
escape into the air between them, 
where a spark, caused by friction 
perhaps, could set off the explosive 
mixture. Zeppelin L-II was 525 feet 
long and weighed 24 tons. It was ca- 
pable of carrying four rapid-fire 
guns and two tons of ammunition. 





SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE ON 


A STUDY OF THE MECHANISM OF DREAMING 


Dreams are of interest to every- 
body and have in all ages been the 
subject of much speculation. It is 
only within recent years, however, 
that successful attempts have been 
made to bring this nebulous material 
within the realm of science. The 
theory here propounded is, like Pro- 
fessor Bergson’s other work, distin- 
guished by originality and insight. 
In the first place he shows that 
dreaming is not so unlike the ordi- 
nary process of perception as had 
been hitherto supposed. Here, too, is 
brought forward the idea which he, 
so far as we know, was the first to 
formulate, that sleep is a state of dis- 
interestedness, a theory which has 
since been adopted by several psy- 
chologists. In this address also was 
brought into consideration for the 
first time the idea that the self may 
go thru different degrees of tension 
—a theory referred to in his “Matter 
and Memory.” M. Bergson first made 
public the results of his study of the 
mechanism of dreaming in a lecture 
before the Institut Psychologique, 
March 26, 1901, which was published 
in the “Revue Scientifique,” June 8. 
1901, and has now been revised and 
adapted by the author expressly for 
The Independent. The second half of 
the paper, “The Birth of a Dream,” 
will appear in our next week's issue. 
Professor Bergson last year lec- 
tured at Columbia University, and 
his works have had a more 
rapid sale in this country than in 
France. For a more complete bibli- 
ography and further information on 
his personality and philosophy, the 
reader is referred to our issue of 
June 9, 1911, which contained the 
second of the series “Twelve Major 
Prophets of Today,” by Edwin E. 
Slosson, now running in The Inde- 
pendent.—THE EDITOR. 


"| “HE subject which I have to 
discuss here is so complex, 
it raises so many questions 

of all kinds, difficult, ob- 
scure, some psychological, others 
physiological and metaphysical ; in 
order to be treated in a complete 
manner it requires such a long de- 
velopment—and we have so little 
space, that I shall ask your permis- 
sion to dispense with all preamble, to 
set aside unessentials, and to go at 
once to the heart of the question. 
A dream is this. I perceive objects 
and there is nothing there. I see men; 
I seem to speak to them and I hear 
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what they answer; there is no one 
there and I have.not spoken. It is all 
as if real things and real persons 
were there, then on waking all has 
disappeared, both persons and things. 
How does this happen? 

But, first, is it true that there is 
nothing there? I mean, is there not 
presented a certain sense material 
to our eyes, to our ears, to our touch, 
etc., during sleep as well as during 
waking? 

WHAT WE SEE WITH SHUT EYES 


Close the eyes and look attentively 
at what goes on in the field of our 
vision. Many persons questioned on 
this point would say that nothing 
goes on, that they see nothing. No 
wonder at this, for a certain amount 
of practise is necessary to be able 
to observe oneself satisfactorily. But 
just give the requisite effort of at- 
tention, and you will distinguish, lit- 
tle by little, many things. First, in 
general, a black background. Upon 
this black background occasionally 
brilliant points which come and go, 
rising and descending, slowly and 
sedately. More often, spots of many 
colors, sometimes very dull, some- 
times, on the contrary, with certain 
people, so brilliant that reality can- 
not compare with it. These spots 
spread and shrink, changing form 
and color, constantly displacing one 
another. Sometimes the change is 
slow and gradual, sometimes again 
it is a whirlwind of vertiginous ra- 
pidity. Whence comes all this phan- 
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tasmagoria? The physiologists and 
the psychologists have studied this 
play of colors. “Ocular spectra,” “‘col- 
ored spots,” “phosphenes,” such are 
the names that they have given to the 
phenomenon. They explain it either 
by the slight modifications which oc- 
cur ceaselessly in the retinal circu- 
lation, or by the pressure that the 
closed lid exerts upon the. eyeball, 
causing a mechanical excitation of 
the optic nerve. But the explanation, 
of the phenomenon and the name that 
is given to it matter little. It occurs 
universally and it constitutes—I may 
say at once—the principal material 
of which we shape our dreams, 
“such stuff as dreams are made on.” 
Thirty or forty years ago, M. Al- 
fred Maury and, about the same 
time, M. d’Hervey, of St. Denis, had 
observed that at the moment of fall- 
ing asleep these colored spots and 
moving forms consolidate, fix them- 
selves, take on definite outlines, the 
outlines of the objects and of the per- 
sons which people our dreams. But 
this is an observation to be accepted 
with caution, since it emanates from 
psychologists already half asleep. 
More recently an American psychol- 
ogist, Professor Ladd, of Yale, 
has devised a more rigorous method, 
but of difficult application, because 
it requires a sort of training. It con- 
sists in acquiring the habit on 
awakening in the morning of keeping 
the eyes closed and retaining for 
some minutes the dream that is fad- 
ing from the field of vision and soon 
would doubtless have faded from that 
of memory. Then one sees the figures 
and objects of the dream melt away 
little by little into phosphenes, iden- 
tifying themselves with the colored 
spots that the eye really perceives 
when the lids are closed. One reads, 
for example, a newspaper; that is 
the dream. One awakens and there 
remains of the newspaper, whose 
definite outlines are erased, only a 
white spot with black marks here and 
there; that is the reality. Or our 
dream takes us upon the open sea— 
round about us the ocean spreads its 
waves of yellowish gray with here 
and there a crown of white foam. On 
awakening, it is all lost in a great 
spot, half yellow and half gray, sown 
with brilliant points. The spot was 
there, the brilliant points were there. 
There was really presented to our 
perceptions, in sleep, a visual dust, 
and it was this dust which served 
for the fabrication of our dreams. 
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Will this alone suffice? Still consid- 
ering the sensation of sight, we 
ought to add to these visual sensa- 
tions which we may call internal all 
those which continue to come to us 
from an external source. The eyes, 
when closed, still distinguish light 
from shade, and even, to a certain ex- 
tent, different lights from one an- 
other. These sensations of light, 
emanating from without, are at the 
bottom of many of our dreams. A 
candle abruptly lighted in the room 
will, for example, suggest to the 
sleeper, if his slumber is not too 
deep, a dream dominated by the im- 
age of fire, the idea of a burning 
building. Permit me to cite to you 
two observations of M. Tissié on this 
subject: 

“B——- Léon dreams that the 
theater of Alexandria is on fire; the 
flame lights up the whole place. All 
of a sudden he finds himself trans- 
ported to the midst of the fountain 
in the public square; a line of fire 
runs along the chains which connect 
the great posts placed around the 
margin. Then he finds himself in 
Paris at the exposition, which is on 
fire. He takes part in terrible scenes, 
etc. He wakes with a start: his eyes 
catch the rays of light projected by 
the dark lantern which the night 
nurse flashes toward his bed in pass- 
ing. M.—— Bertrand dreams that 
he is in the marine infantry where 
he formerly served. He goes to Fort- 
de-France, to Toulon, to Loriet, to 
Crimea, to Constantinople. He sees 
lightning, he hears thunder, he takes 
part in a combat in which he sees 
fire leap from the mouths of cannon. 
He wakes with a start. Like B., he 
was wakened by a flash of light pro- 
jected from the dark lantern of the 
night nurse.” Such are often the 
dreams provoked by a bright and 
sudden light. ; 

Very different are those which are 
suggested by a mild and continuous 
light like that of the moon. A. Krauss 
tells how one day on awakening he 
perceived that he was extending his 
arm toward what in his dream ap- 
peared to him to be the image of a 
young girl. Little by little this image 
melted into that of the full moon 
which darted its rays upon him. It is 
a curious thing that one might cite 
other examples of dreams where the 
rays of the moon, caressing the eyes 
of the sleeper, evoked before him 
virginal apparitions. May we not 
suppose that such might have been 
the origin in antiquity of the fable 
of Endymion—Endymion the shep- 
herd, lapped in perpetual slumber, 
for whom the goddess Selene, that is, 
the moon, is smitten with love while 
he sleeps? 


WHAT THE SLEEPER HEARS 


I have spoken of visual sensations. 
They are the principal ones. But the 
auditory sensations nevertheless play 
a role. First, the ear has also its in- 
ternal sensations, sensations of buz- 
zing, of tinkling, of whistling, diffi- 
cult to isolate and to perceive while 
awake, but which are clearly distin- 
guished in sleep. Besides that we 
continue, when once asleep, to hear 
external sounds. The creaking of 
furniture, the crackling of the fire, 
the rain beating against the window, 
the wind playing its chromatic scale 
in the chimney, such are the sounds 
which come to the ear of the sleeper 
and which the dream converts, ac- 
cording to circumstances, into con- 
versation, singing, cries, music, etc. 
Scissors were struck against the 
tongs in the ears of Alfred Maury 
while he slept. Immediately he 
dreamt that he heard the tocsin and 
took part in the events of June, 1848. 
Such observations and experiences 
are numerous. But let us hasten to 
say that. sounds do not play in our 
dreams so important a role as colors. 
Our dreams are, above all, visual, and 
even more visual than we think. To 
whom has it not happened—as M. 
Max Simon has remarked—to talk in 
a dream with a certain person, to 
dream a whole conversation, and 
then, all of a sudden, a singular phe- 
nomenon strikes the attention of the 
dreamer. He perceives that he does 
not speak, that he has not spoken, 
that his interlocutor has not utteréd 
a single word, that it was a simple 
exchange of thought between them, 
a very clear conversation, in which, 
nevertheless, nothing has been heard. 
The phenomenon is easily enough 
explained. It is in general necessary 
for us to hear sounds in a dream. 
From nothing we can make nothing. 
And when we are not provided with 
sonorous material, a dream would 
find it hard to manufacture sonority. 


THE DREAM OF INSUFFICIENT 
CLOTHING 


There is much more to say about 
the sensations of touch than about 
those of hearing, but I must hasten. 
We could talk for hours about the 
singular phenomena which result 
from the confused sensations of 
touch during sleep. These sensations, 
mingling with the images which oc- 
cupy our visual field, modify them or 
arrange them in their own way. Of- 
ten in the midst of the night the con- 
tact of our body with its light cloth- 
ing makes itself felt all at once and 
reminds us that we are lightly 
clothed. Then, if our dream is at the 
moment taking us thru the street, 
it is in this simple attire that we 
present ourselves to the gaze of the 


passers-by, without their appearing 
to be astonished by it. We are our- 
selves astonished *in the dream, but 
that never appears to astonish other 
people. I cite this dream because it 
is frequent. There is another which 
many of us must have experienced. 
It consists of feeling oneself flying 
thru the air or floating in space. 
Once having had this dream, one 
may be quite sure that it will reap- 
pear; and every time that it recurs 
the dreamer reasons in this way: “I 
have had before now in a dream the 
illusion of flying or floating, but this 
time it is the real thing. It has cer- 
tainly proved to me that we may free 
ourselves from the law of gravita- 
tion.” Now, if you wake abruptly 
from this dream, you can analyze it 
without difficulty, if you undertake 
it immediately. You will see that you 
feel very clearly that your feet are 
not touching the earth. And, never- 
theless, not believing yourself asleep, 
you have lost sight of the fact that 


“you are lying down. Therefore, since 


you are not lying down and yet your 
feet do not feel the resistance of the 
ground, the conclusion is natural 
that you are floating in space. Notice 
this also: when levitation accom- 
panies the flight, it is on one side 
only that you make an effort to fly. 
And if you woke at that moment you 
would find that this side is the one 
on which you are lying, and that the 
sensation of effort for flight coin- 
cides with the real sensation given 
you by the pressure of your body 
against the bed. This sensation of 
pressure, dissociated from its cause, 
becomes a pure and simple sensation 
of effort and, joined to the illusion of 
floating in space, is sufficient to pro- 
duce the dream. 

It is interesting to see that these 
sensations of pressure, mounting, so 
to speak, to the level of our visual 
field, and, taking advantage of the 
luminous dust which fills it, effect its 
transformation into forms and col- 
ors. M. Max Simon tells of having a 
strange and somewhat painful dream. 
He dreamt that he was confronted by 
two piles of golden coins, side by side 
and of unequal hight, which for some 
reason or other he had to equalize. 
But he could not accomplish it. This 
produced a feeling of extreme an- 
guish. This feeling, growing moment 
by moment, finally awakened him. 
He then perceived that one of his 
legs was caught by the folds of the 
bedclothes in such a way that his 
two feet were on different levels and 
it was impossible for him to bring 
them together. From this the sensa- 
tion of inequality, making an irrup- 
tion into the visual field and there 
encountering (such at least is the 
hypothesis which I propose) one or 
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more yellow spots, exprest itself vis- 
ually by the inequality of the two 
piles of gold pieces. There is, then, 
immanent in the tactile sensations 
during sleep a tendency to visualize 
themselves and enter in this form 
into the dream. 


DREAM WARNINGS OF DISEASE 


More important still than the tac- 
tile sensations, properly speaking, 
are the sensations which pertain to 
what is sometimes called internal 
touch, deep-seated sensations ema- 
nating from all points of the organ- 
ism and, more particularly, from the 
viscera. One cannot imagine the de- 
gree of sharpness, of acuity, which 
may be obtained during sleep by 
these interior sensations. They 
doubtless already exist as well dur- 
ing waking. But we are then dis- 
tracted by practical action. We live 
outside of ourselves. But sleep makes 
us retire into ourselves. It happens 
frequently that persons subject to 


laryngitis, amygdalitis, etc., dream ° 


that they are attacked by their af- 
fection and experience a disagreeable 
tingling on the side of their throat. 
When awakened, they feel nothing 
more, and believe it an illusion; but 
a few hours later the illusion be- 
comes a reality. There are cited mal- 
adies and grave accidents, attacks of 
epilepsy, cardiac affections, etc., 
which have been foreseen and, as it 
were, prophesied in dreams. We need 
not be astonished, then, that philoso- 
phers like Schopenhauer have seen 
in the dream a reverberation, in the 
heart of consciousness, of perturba- 
tions emanating from the sympathet- 
ic nervous system; and that psycholo- 
gists like Scherner have attributed to 
each of our organs the power of pro- 
voking a well determined kind of 
dream which represents it, as it 
were, symbolically; and finally that 
physicians like Artigues have writ- 
ten treatises on the semeiological 
value of dreams, that is to say, the 
method of making use of dreams for 
the diagnosis of certain maladies. 
More recently, M. Tissié, of whom we 
have just spoken, has shown how 
specific dreams are connected with 
affections of the digestive, respira- 
tory, and circulatory apparatus. 

I will summarize what I have just 
been saying. When we are sleeping 
naturally, it is not necessary to be- 
lieve, as has often been supposed, 
that our senses are closed to external 
sensations. Our senses continue to be 
active. They act, it is true, with less 
precision, but in compensation they 
embrace a host of “subjective” im- 
pressions which pass unperceived 
when we are awake—for then we live 
in a world of perceptions common to 
all men—and which reappear in 


sleep, when we live only for our- 
selves. Thus our faculty of sense per- 
ception, far from being narrowed 
during sleep at all points, is on the 
contrary extended, at least in certain 
directions, in its field of operations. 
It is true that it often loses in en- 
ergy, in tension, what it gains in ex- 
tension. It brings to us only confused 
impressions. These impressions are 
the materials of our dreams. But 
they are only the materials, they do 
not suffice to produce them. 

They do not suffice to produce 
them, because they are vague and in- 
determinate. To speak only of those 
that play the principal role, the 
changing colors and forms, which de- 
ploy before us when our eyes are 
closed, never have well-defined con- 
tours. Here are black lines upon a 
white background. They may repre- 
sent to the dreamer the page of a 
book, or the facade of a new house 
with dark blinds, or any number of 
other things. Who will choose? What 
is the form that will imprint its deci- 
sion upon the indecision of this ma- 
terial? This form is our memory. 


THE DREAM CREATES NOTHING 


Let us note first that the dream in 
general creates nothing. Doubtless 
there may be cited some examples of 
artistic, literary and scientific pro- 
duction in dreams. I will recall only 
the well-known anecdote told of Tar- 
tini, a violinist-composer of the last 
century. As he was trying to compose 
a sonata and the muse remained re- 
calcitrant, he went to sleep and he 
saw in a dream the devil, who seized 
his violin and played with master 
hand the desired sonata. Tartini 
wrote it out from memory when he 
woke. It has come to us under the 
name of “The Devil’s Sonata.” But it 
is very difficult, in regard to such old 
cases, to distinguish between history 
and legend. We should have auto- 
observations of certain authentic- 
ity. Now I have not been able to find 
anything more than that of the con- 
temporary English novelist, Steven- 
son. In a very curious essay entitled, 
“A Chapter on Dreams,” this author, 
who is endowed with a rare talent for 
analysis, explains to us how the most 
original of his stories have been com- 
posed or at least sketched in dreams. 
But read the chapter carefully. You 
will see that at a certain time in his 
life Stevenson had come to be in an 
habitual psychical state where it was 
very hard for him to say whether he 
was sleeping or waking. That ap- 
pears to me to be the truth. When the 
mind creates, I would say when it is 
capable of giving the effort of organ- 
ization and synthesis which is neces- 
sary to triumph over a certain diffi- 
culty, to solve a problem, to produce 








a living work of the imagination, we 
are not really asleep, or at least that 
part of ourselves which labors is not 
the same as. that which sleeps. We 
cannot say, then, that it is a dream. 
In sleep properly speaking, in sleep 
which absorbs our whole personality, 
it is memories and only memories 
which weave the web of our dreams. 
But often we do not recognize them. 
They may be very old memories, for- 
gotten during waking hours, drawn 
from the most obscure depths of our 
past; they may be, often are, memo- 
ries of objects that we have perceived 
distractedly, almost unconsciously, 
while awake. Or they may be frag- 
ments of broken memories which 
have been picked up here and there 
and mingled by chance, composing 
an incoherent and unrecognizable 
whole. Before these bizarre assem- 
blages of images which present no 
plausible significance, our  intelli- 
gence (which is far from surrender- 
ing the reasoning faculty during 
sleep, as has been asserted) seeks an 
explanation, tries to fill the lacune. 
It fills them by calling up other 
memories which, presenting them- 
selves often with the same deforma- 
tions and the same incoherences as 
the preceding, demand in their turn 
a new explanation, and so on indefi- 
nitely. But I do not insist upon this 
point for the moment. It is sufficient 
for me to say, in order to answer the 
question which I have propounded, 
that the formative power of the ma- 
terials furnished to the dream by the 
different senses, the power which 
converts into precise, determined ob- 
jects the vague and indistinct sensa- 
tions that the dreamer received from 
his eyes, his ears, and the whole sur- 
face and interior of his body, is the 
memory. 


MEMORIES ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Memory! In a waking state we 
have indeed memories which appear 
and disappear, occupying our mind in 
turn. But they are always memories 
which are closely connected with our 
present situation, our present occu- 
pation, our present action. I recall at 
this moment the book of M. d’Hervey 
on dreams; that is because I am dis- 
cussing the subject of dreams and 
this act orients in a certain particu- 
lar direction the activity of my mem- 
ory. The memories that we evoke 
while waking, however distant they 
may at first appear to be from the 
present action, are always connected 
with it in some way. What is the role 
of memory in an animal? It is to re- 
call to him, in any circumstance, the 
advantageous or injurious conse- 
quences which have formerly arisen 
in analogous circumstances, in order 
to instruct him as to what he ought 
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to do. In man memory is doubtless 
less the slave of action, but still it 
sticks to it. Our memories, at any 
given moment, form a solid whole, a 
pyramid, so to speak, whose point is 
inserted precisely into our present 
action. But behind the memories 
which are concerned in our occupa- 
tions and are revealed by means of 
it, there are others, thousands of oth- 
ers, stored below the scene illuminat- 
ed by consciousness. Yes, I believe in- 
deed that all our past life is there, 
preserved even to the most infinitesi- 
mal details, and that we forget noth- 
ing, and that all that we have felt, 
perceived, thought, willed, from the 
first awakening of our consciousness, 
survives indestructibly. But the 
memories which are preserved in 
these obscure depths are there in the 
state of invisible phantoms. They as- 
pire, perhaps, to the light, but they 
do not even try to rise to it; they 
know that it is impossible and that I, 
as a living and acting being, have 
something else to do than to occupy 


IN A SECOND 


myself with them. But suppose that, 
at a given moment, I become disin- 
terested in the present situation, in 
the present action—in short, in all 
which previously has fixed and guid- 
ed my memory; suppose, in other 
words, that I am asleep. Then these 
memories, perceiving that I have 
taken away the obstacle, have raised 
the trapdoor which has kept them 
beneath the floor of consciousness, 
arise from the depths; they rise, 
they move, they perform in the night 
of unconsciousness a great dance 
macabre. They rush together to the 
door which has been left ajar. They 
all want to get thru. But they can- 
not; there are too many of them. 
From the multitudes which are 
called, which will be chosen? It is 
not hard to say. Formerly, when I 
was awake, the memories which 
forced their way were those which 
could involve claims of relationship 
with the present situation, with what 
I saw and heard around me. Now it 
is more vague images which occupy 


my sight, more indecisive sounds 
which affect my ear, more indistinct 
touches which are distributed over 
the surface of my body, but there are 
also the more numerous sensations 
which arise from the deepest parts 
of the organism. So, then, among the 
phantom memories which aspire to 
fill themselves with color, with sonor- 
ity, in short with materiality, the 
only ones that succeed are those 
which can assimilate themselves with 
the color-dust that we perceive, the 
external and internal sensations that 
we catch, etc., and which, besides, 
respond to the effective tone of our 
general sensibility.* When this union 
is effected between the memory and 
the sensation, we have a dream. 


*Author’s note (1913). This would be the place 
where especially will intervene those “repressed 
desires”. which Freud and certain other psy- 
chologists, especially in America, have studied 
with such penetration and ingenuity. (See in 
particular the recent volumes of the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, published in Boston by 
Dr. Morton Prince.) When the above address was 
delivered (1901) the work of Freud on dreams 
(Die Traumdeutung) had been already pub- 
lished, but ‘“‘psycho-analysis’’ was far from 
having the development that it has _ today. 
(H. B.) 


ARTICLE, NEXT WEEK, PROFESSOR BERGSON WILL CON- 
TINUE HIS FASCINATING STUDY OF THE MECHANISM OF DREAMING. 


“THE ORIENT, HALF MOROCCO, 8VO”’ 


The cover bravely flaunted gold and scarlet,— 
Gave hint and promise of the hidden feast, 

Fine grained and limber, sleek beneath the fingers, 
Frankly symbolic of the gorgeous East. 


She wrapt it up and laid it in the bureau; 

She knew she wouldn’t get to read it soon,— 
Not while she had the harvesters to cook for, 
. of a Sunday afternoon. . 


Tho maybe . . 


BY RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


She bought a book, once, with the butter money— 
A wild, undreamed of, reckless thing to do! 
(So much to manage for the winter schooling, 
That split in Hannah Mary’s Sunday shoe. . . .) 


How often, then, her thoughts went winging to it 


Thru all the cumbered days she had to wait, 
Till, in a scanty hour of hard won leisure, 
She entered shyly thru the latticed gate, 


Dim harims ... sultans... yashmaks ... cloudy 


nargilehs,— 


Strange sounding words from far-off story lands; 
The farmhouse fades; the Wishing Carpet bears her 
To Kairowan, across the golden sands. 


Since then, thru all the somber woof of living, 
For her the mystic Orient weaves its spells; 
Faintly, at dawn, down thru the dairy pasture, 
She seems to hear the chime of temple bells. 


Now she can see beyond the piles of mending— 
(There is a window in her prison tower!) 
Beyond the baking. and the baby tending: 
The Mueddin cries across the sunset hour. 


When the fierce August sun in grudging mercy, 
Threatening worse torments for the morrow, sets, 

The battered barns, the tanks, the gilded hay cocks, 
Are distant domes, and towers, and minarets. 


The sullen farmer, summoned in to supper, 
Weary and silent as he slouches down, 

To her fresh eyes becomes a mighty Caliph 
Whose minions tremble at his slightest frown. 


Subtlest of all—of course they do not mark it— 


She in herself is gently touched with grace— 
The swifter carriage of the toil warped figure 
The ghost of girlhood in her furrowed face. 


Sometimes they have to call her twice, and sharply; 
(They see her, and they think that she is there!) 
Thru all the homely clamor. she is hearing 
Oh, very near and clear, The Call to Prayer! 
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TABILITY in aeroplanes—or 
S the lack of it—is a thing of 
very indefinite status. If one 

asks the opinion of almost 


any pilot of almost any type of aero- 
plane he will be told that there are 


aeroplanes that are treacherously 
unstable—-but his own is perfectly 
stable. As a proof of his assertion 
the pilot will take his machine to the 
air and gambol up there cutting 
capers and fanciful figures, make 
the machine turn almost vertically, 
and take his hands off the controls. 
Almost any good pilot of any ma- 
chine will also start out in a storm 
or drive into one while in the air 
and return to earth without even get- 
ting a shaking. The demonstration 
shows each time that the machine is 
stable—wonderfully so; and yet the 
same machine and possibly the same 
pilot may figure in a wreck a few 
days later. 

Why? 

That is not an easy question to 
answer. But one thing is certain; 
that many of the accidents which 
are not due to direct causes, such as 
breaking of parts, jamming of rud- 
ders or lack of experience, usually 
show that, somehow, the conditions 
were somewhat different than usual, 
but the pilot failed to allow for the 
difference. He may have modified the 


steering controls, making them more’ 


sensitive, then operated them with 
heavy hand; or gone out with an im- 
paired motor which stopped while he 
was over a dangerous spot without 
clear place to land on; or taken out a 
new machine which had not yet been 
“tuned”; or perhaps he did not try 
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M. PEGOUD, WHO FLIES UPSIDE DOWN 


SAFETY AND STABILITY IN THE AEROPLANE OF TODAY 


BY HENRY WOODHOUSE 


the controls before starting, and, 
finding them hard in the air, jammed 


them by impatient maneuvering; 
and so it goes. 
Clearly, on considering these 


causes, the need is first more care 
on the part of the pilot; then, as an 
alternative, some means to make up 
this human deficiency—if it may be 
called such; that is, greater stability 
in the aeroplane, either inherent or 
automatic. This answer is, however, 
only a conclusion drawn by the more 
thoughtful people inside and outside 
of the aeronautical circle. The pilots 
and the constructors, particularly 
the former, do not concur in this 
conclusion. It is a safe estimate that 
only about 2 per cent of the 7000 
licensed aviators and the 10,000 peo- 
ple who fly without license would 
have an automatic stabilizer in the 
aeroplane which they are flying, and 
the scores of old pilots, such as 
Vedrines, Weymann, Renaux, Gra- 
hame-White, who have piloted every 
kind of standard aeroplane, would 
simply not “risk their life’ in a 
mechanically controlled aeroplane. 
“Why,” said Vedrines to the writ- 
er, during a discussion of an excel- 
lent stabilizer, “why should I trust a 
mechanical thing which can’t think, 
and acts but one way, when I can 
think and act a hundred different 
ways—and I would have nothing to 
do in the air if the thing did not 
work?” As he had just won the 
Gordon Bennett Cup by flying one 
hour and ten minutes at a speed of 
about 106 miles an hour, and had 
crost and circled a half dozen coun- 
tries with his speedy aerial steed 





without trouble, his argument was 
impressive. But he admitted that it 
would be wise to have stabilizers, or 
better—if slower—inherently stable 
aeroplanes for those who learn to 
fly, who contribute the largest share 
of accidents; and for the use of the 
average man who cannot give all his 
time to keeping in “flying trim.” 


AUTOMATIC AND INHERENT STABILITY 


Stability in aeroplanes can be 
either inherent or automatic. In- 
herent stability means that the aero- 
plane is so constructed that it will 
net upset under conditions more or 
less normal, and will stand strong 
gusts of winds, and will not slide 
sideward or dive forward in case of 
sudden stopping of the motor. It is 
supposed to right itself immediately 
and naturally whenever anything 
upsets its equilibrium. 

Automatic stability is effected by 
equipping the aeroplane with a de- 
vice which will check losses of equi- 
librium as fast as they happen. To 
understand this clearly the layman 
may consider that an aeroplane is 
essentially a kite fitted with a rudder 
like a boat to turn it around; some 
kind of horizontal rudder which is 
placed either forward or backward, 
which makes the aeroplane go either 
upward or downward; and some 
kind of arrangement at the tips of 
the wings which can be warped or 
raised on one side and lowered on 
the other simultaneously to counter- 
act any tendency of the aeroplane to 
turn over, especially in turns. 

An automatic stabilizer is an ap- 
paratus which actuates the stabil- 
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izing and controlling rudders and 
maintains the equilibrium of the 
aeroplane while in flight mechan- 
ically, without any assistance from 
the operator. Take, for instance, 
the best known stabilizer—the Dou- 
tre. This apparatus, connected to the 
rudder which controls the ascent and 
descent, maintains fore and aft sta- 
bility mechanically in the roughest 
kind of weather without any assist- 
ance from the pilot. The process is 
too complicated to be explained here 
fully, but a brief definition may help 
the reader. ° 

The aeroplane is essentially differ- 
ent from other means of locomotion 
employed by man in that its susten- 
tion in the element in which it trav- 

















TURNING ON ITS WING-TIP 


Chevilliard showing the King of Spain what 
ean be done with the aeroplane of the present. 


els depends not on a static but on a 
dynamic process, its progress being 
made possible by the resistance it- 
self of the element in which it trav- 
els. The aeroplane really sustains 
itself in the air by a non-interrupted 
succession of shocks derived by its 
meeting successively with the mole- 
cules of the air: The intensity of 
these shocks depends at once on the 
relative speed and angle under which 
the molecules are met. The molecules 
are themselves animated with move- 
ments of intensity and orientation 
subject to sudden changes. 

The aeroplane, in flight, finds it- 
self at once under the conditions of 
a terrestrial vehicle rolling over an 
uneven ground, and of a runner 
amusing himself by boarding one 
after another a succession of moving 
platforms moving at different speeds 
and in different directions. In each 
case the progression depends on 
speed. 

Now, the aeroplane and the mole- 
cules of the air which it meets are 
animated by a great speed. The only 
thing that can prevent an aeroplane 
from falling out of equilibrium is 
rapid correction of equilibrium by 
quick manipulation of the rudders. 
Quick action with these reéstablishes 
even keel; but for many reasons 
quick enough action does not always 
come. And the aeroplane often dashes 
to the ground before the counter ac- 
tion is effected. The Doutre stabil- 
izer’s mission is to prevent the loss 
of equilibrium by correcting it 
simultaneously with the loss itself. 


“STABLE” AEROPLANES GO BEGGING 


The Doutre stabilizer has demon- 
strated its excellence, but for the 
reasons mentioned it has not been 
widely adopted. A score of other 
stabilizers have had even less suc- 
cess, and the scores of inventors of 
devices of this kind go unrewarded 
and unthanked for their efforts. It 
may be added that there has not yet 
been demonstrated an automatic sta- 
bilizer which can prevent loss of 
equilibrium laterally as well as fore 
and aft. As two stabilizers, one for 
lateral and one for fore and aft, can 
ke installed, the matter cannot be 
considered a problem beyond solu- 
tion. Besides, there have been scores 
of patents issued for stabilizers sup- 
posed to be efficient both ways. 

As mentioned before, every con- 
structor and pilot can prove that his 
aeroplane is inherently stable, so 
every standard aeroplane can be con- 
sidered such. But hundreds of inven- 
tors will protest that an aeroplane is 
not “stable” except when it can right 
itself in the air of its own accord 
under more or less unusual circum- 
stances. Hence the word “stable” 

















PEGOUD’S MONOPLANE FLYING BOTTOM 
SIDE .UP 


The inherent stability of a Blériot monoplane— 
and of M. Pégoud’s wits—has been startlingly 
demonstrated by such feats as this. 


usually designates an aeroplane 
which is supposed to have the above 
mentioned qualities. Scores of pat- 
ents are taken out each year for 
inherently stable aeroplanes, and 
there are hundreds of such machines 
under construction in the hangars of 
the world. ° 

But so far there has been little 
encouragement for inventors; the 
men who devised the Dunne and 
Moreau aeroplanes, about which 
there have been printed sensational 
reports in American newspapers, 
have been begging for an audience 
for four and three years respectively 
without being able to get a hearing. 
In each case the inventor, having 
satisfied himself of the excellence of 
his machine, sought recognition 
without trying to perform spectacu- 
lar feats or using competitive busi- 
ness methods, and the authorities, 
whose consideration is sought by 
hundreds of inventors and people 
who have enterprises to promote, 
very politely dismist them with 
thanks—without giving considera- 
tion to the inventions. Lieutenant 
Dunne, the inventor and constructor 
of the Dunne aeroplane, has been 
working on his invention since 1906, 
and has been demonstrating the sen- 
sational features of his aeroplane 
since 1910. But little attention was 
paid to it until this fall, when it came 
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to the attention of Commander Jylien 
Felix, of the French Aeronautical 
Corps, and a pilot. Commander Felix 
was astonished by the unique design, 
which to his technical mind suggest- 
ed certain amazingly efficient results, 
and asked to be allowed to try the 
machine in the air. As he expected, 
the aeroplane was capable of stand- 
ing any gust of wind and practically 
any kind of treatment without losing 
equilibrium, regaining even keel 
automatically each time. He became 
so enthusiastic that he let go of the 
lever and waved his hands, then 
climbed on the seat and almost 
danced while the aeroplane was mov- 
ing thru the air, and finally landed 
and obtained permission from Lieu- 
tenant Dunne to fly it from London 
to Paris, which he did easily in spite 
of the inclement weather—the event 
which has been reported so sensa- 
tionally by the press of both conti- 
nents. 

These sensational reports do not 
in themselves mean that Lieutenant 
Dunne will find a market for his 
aeroplane, any more than the sensa- 
tional reports about the recognition 
of the Moreau machine by the 
French authorities six months ago 
brought orders to the Messrs. Mo- 
reau, The military authorities may 
order a couple of machines, but that 
may be all, unless the constructor 
has a half million dollars to send out 
a number of leading pilots to give 
extraordinary demonstrations for a 
period of six months. 


PEGOUD’S REASSURING FEATS 


The reason new aeroplanes have a 
hard time to get recognition is that 
the established standard aeroplanes 
can give good accounts of themselves 
in case of need. For instance, a year 
or so ago a score of accidents to 
monoplanes resulted in a ban against 
them from the British 


his first statement, but not quite 
fully the second, and he under- 
took to prove it by letting one 
of his machines be flown upside 
down—in a loop of the loop. These 
demonstrations, which created a sen- 
sation, were accomplished as follows: 
The pilot—a young man named Pé- 
goud—rose in his machine sitting in 
the usual way but wearing a shoul- 
der strap fastened to the machine. 
At a hight of 3000 feet he started to 
descend. The aeroplane first de- 
scribed a vertical quarter circle, 
turned sharply into the circle, flying 
upside down for a distance of about 
2500 feet, then turned to come out of 
the circle—being almost vertical, tail 
up and head down for a time—and 
resumed its horizontal position, 
after which the pilot gamboled 
around and finally landed. The first 
time the thing was branded a freak 
feat; the second time it made an im- 
pression. The pilot is ready to do it 
over and over again; in fact, he says 
that he did it to demonstrate the 
safety of the present day aeroplane 
under any condition. His purpose, as 
he expresses it, is purely ethical and 
utilitarian. He says: 


These experiments are not ended. I 
want to be able to say to the aviators: 
“You can upset, you can drop perpen- 
dicular, you can. turn sidewise, you can 
slide on your wings or on your tail... . 
all that is of little importance; your 
apparatus does not need to lose control 
—you can make it reassume its normal 
position by a simple maneuver.” 

I further want to be able to say: 
“Even if your life is entirely in danger, 
here you have a life-saving device, the 
parachute, with which you can save 
yourself, letting your aeroplane drop 
down. You can come to earth without 
hurt, the parachute breaking your fall.” 

I shall, maybe, have the satisfaction 
of having many tell me, as several 
officer aviators have said to me: “My 
dear Pégoud, now I don’t fear any- 
thing.” 


If my demonstrations show—and I 
am certain they will—that the security 
in aeroplanes is a fact, I shall be satis- 
fied. it will seem to me then that I 
will have worked for the good of avia- 
tion and for national defense. ° 

This surely demonstrates the safe- 
ty of the Blériot aeroplane—when 
piloted by skilful hands and a brain 
which can retain its best faculties 
3000 feet up under such conditions! 
Most of us would lose more than con- 
trol if our aeroplane were to turn 
upside down. 

SAFETY FOR AMATEUR FLYERS 


Of course, Mr. Blériot and his col- 
league are dealing with past acci- 
dents, which happened to profes- 
sional and military aviators who 
had been flying more strenuously 
than the average man would fly, and 
will concede that the average man 
should be provided with machines 
that can survive deficiency in op- 
erating skill. Aeroplanes of this 
kind will be provided as soon as 
there is a demand for them. At the 
present time the cost of aeroplanes 
still ranges from $5000 to $10,000 
per machine, which is too high for 
the average man; and the sportsman 
and enthusiast has an extremely safe 
craft in the water aeroplane—the 
airboat, which is essentially a boat 
with wings,. and the hydroaeroplane, 
which is an aeroplane with floats to 
enable it to land on water. Water 
flying is much more safe than land 
flying, because the water always pre- 
sents a flat surface to start from and 
land on, and in case of a spill the 
aviator, who is drest in a floating 
coat, just gets a drenching. A score 
of American sportsmen acquired air- 
boats in the past summer and flew 
them continually, and made from 60 
to 80 miles an hour while they flew 
them; and two of them actually flew 
from Chicago to Detroit, 900 miles, 





military authorities. Mr. 
Louis Blériot, the pioneer 
constructor of monoplanes 
of that name, explained 
that under certain normal 
conditions the pressure 
of the air on the wings of 
the aeroplane in flight 
would suddenly shift from 
downward to upward, and 
unless the machine, a 
monoplane, was securely 
trussed both ways, the 
wings would fold up as a 
result. This was abnor- 
mal, however, he added, 
and any of his monoplanes 
could undergo almost any 








which they covered in 900 
minutes, going thru a suc- 
cession of storms which 
no boat could have weath- 
ered; but there were no 
accidents, not even a 
drenching. The demon- 
stration of the safety of 
water flying was so conclu- 
sive that scores of other 
sportsmen were convert- 
ed, and the four principal 
aeroplane constructors— 
the Wrights, of Dayton, 
Ohio; Curtiss, of Ham- 
mondsport, New York; 
Burgess, of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and Be- 
noist, of St. Louis, Mis- 








test and maintain their 
stability under abnormal 
conditions. The world 
somehow absorbed fully 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 
ACROSS THE PYRENEES WITHOUT DIFFICULTY 


Oscar Bider in a five-hour trip from Pau, France, to Madrid. Bider has 
crost every mountain range in Europe, a striking proof of the dependa- 


bility of his machine. 


souri, are working over- 
time turning out this sort 
of machine. 

New York City. 


MRS. FREDERICK NATHAN 


WOMEN AND INTERNATIONALISM IN EUROPE 


Mrs. Frederick Nathan returned 
to New York last week after a sum- 
mer spent in the various capitals of 
Europe, where she attended numer- 
ous congresses and met the leaders 
of the European feminist movement. 
As a public speaker, a campaign 
worker, an officer in many equal suf- 
frage organizations, and the presi- 
dent of the Consumers’ League of 
New York, Mrs. Nathan has had a 
wide influence in the woman move- 
ment of this country.—THE EDITOR. 


TT HE women of the twentieth 
century, having freed them- 
selves from the tyranny of 

many conventions, find 
themselves today the victims of con- 
ventions far more tyrannical in char- 
acter—solemn and earnest conven- 
tions held in every part of the globe 
to discuss remedies for evils that 
have grown up in a man-made civili- 
zation. These evils are being de- 
plored by progressive men, the world 


BY MAUD NATHAN 


over, and in the endeavor to abolish 
them, men are imploring women to 
come to their aid. 

My summer’s trip to Europe had 
an added charm thru the active in- 
terest and véry pleasant part which 
I took in five International Con- 
gresses, held in Paris, Vienna, Buda- 
Pesth, The Hague and Antwerp. It 
really imprest me to note how the 
feminist movement had grown apace. 
Today I am convinced that it is one 
of the most stirring and vital in the 
world, appealing to a very large 
rumber of men as well as women. 
For instance, at the Peace Congress, 
held at The Hague in August, my 
resolution recommending to the peo- 
ples of the world that in order to at- 
tain universal peace they should give 
favorable consideration to the move- 
ment for the granting of equal po- 
litical rights to men and women, was 
signed by every member of the Com- 
mittee on Sociology, except one. This 
was a Dutch gentleman, anxious 


about his political fences at home, 
who apologetically explained that for 
political reasons he must decline. 
This action was perhaps made more 
noteworthy by the fact that every 
member of that committee was a 
man—except myself. The resolution, 


not having been previously past 
upon by the Council, could not be 
voted upon, but a motion to request 
the Central Council to place it on the 
regular order of business: for the 
next Congress was unanimously 
adopted. This was the first time that 
woman suffrage has come formally 
before the Peace Congress, and it 
was a pleasure to see how warmly 
it was received. At every session of 
the Congress, remarks by men and 
women in favor of the political en- 
franchisement of our sex, invariably 
met with hearty applause. The presi- 
dent of the Congress, Senator La 
Fontaine, spoke to me personally, 
with the utmost warmth, of his ap- 
proval of the movement, and asked 
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me for my speech on the resolution, 
so that it could be printed in full in 
the report of the Congress. Two 
years ago, at a public meeting in 
Stockhoim, the Bishop of Visby de- 
clared that Universal Peace could 
never be established until women 
were enfranchised. So perhaps in 
thus aiding our movement Senator 
La Fontaine is taking a great step 
toward the achievement of his own 
hopes. 

‘The sessions of the Peace Con- 
gress were held in the old “Ridder- 
zaal” or “Knights’ Hall,” the former 
seat of Dutch government in its 
mightiest days. It was rather sol- 
emn sitting there, to think how the 
old Knights would have stared at 
seeing women in their council cham- 
ber, and it took some courage to 
speak in the presence of their 
shades. They used sometimes to let 
a woman rule their country—one is 
doing so now—but they would have 
felt it such a waste of time to listen 
to the councils of one of the frivo- 
lous sex. 

For the opening of the Peace Pal- 
ace, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution presented a Peace flag. 
Thus the great granddaughters of 
the men who fought for freedom 
consecrated that freedom by plead- 
ing for the cessation of war. As the 
official representative of the society, 
I exprest the hope that the flag 
might, thruout the years to come, 
float over the Tribune of Judges, 
whose duty it will be to render in 
the most rational, merciful and wise 
way, decisions in all international 
disputes. 

The Congress of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union followed the opening 
of the Peace Palace, and those dele- 
gates of the Peace Congress who 
still lingered at The Hague, were in- 
vited to all the sessions as well as 
to the excursions and receptions ten- 
dered by the municipality and by 
prominent citizens. 

In June, I was in Paris at the Con- 
vention of the Council of Women. 
There it was the note of justice 
rather than peace that was sounded 
—justice for women workers, justice 
for wives and mothers. The French- 
man no longer shrugs his shoulders 
and raises his eyebrows, when ap- 
proached on the subjects of femin- 
ism. He has accepted the fact that 
women are no longer dolls. He dis- 
cusses the various phases of the sub- 
ject seriously. Among those who are 
most keen about seeing women suc- 
ceed in their world-wide movement 
toward self-expression, toward a 


real democracy, are many professors 
of leading Frencn universities. The 
man who presided at the Interna- 
tional Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues, in Antwerp, Mr. A. de Mor- 
sier, was a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies in Switzerland, and an 
active worker for the cause of polit- 
ical equality for women. Many 
prominent men in Antwerp were in- 
terested in the Consumers’ League 
Conference. The Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, the 
Governor of the province, came to 
listen to the criticisms by both men 
and women of industrial conditions 
which they were refusing to tolerate 
any longer. 

But it was the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Congress, held in Buda- 
Pesth in June, which perhaps cre- 
ated the greatest stir of the sum- 
mer, in the region where it was held, 
There never had been before such a 
large congress held in Hungary. 
Twenty-eight hundred men and 
women were participants, and twen- 
ty-six nations were represented. A 
preliminary congress was held dur- 
ing two days at Vienna; and the 
echoes of the addresses reverberated 
down the Danube to the Hungarian 
capital. 

The Hungarian Free Masons in- 
vited some of our speakers to en- 
lighten them at a special meeting, 
held in the Lodge, for that purpose. 
I have always understood that the 
Masons refuse to admit women mem- 
bers on the exploded ground that we 
cannot keep secrets. But the Hun- 
garian Masons certainly seemed 
most eager to gather from us any 
secrets we might have to tell! If 
Susan B. Anthony could have risen 
from her grave and could have 
peeped into that assembly hall, oc- 
cupied by a sprinkling of women, 
and a large number of men who 
filled the seats, who overflowed into 
the aisles, and who eagerly drank in 
our words and greeted all our points 
with hearty applause, she would 
have again uttered her prophesy: 
“Failure is impossible!” 

Some of the members of the Hun- 
garian Parliament were among our 
most ardent supporters and were 
members of the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. We were welcomed 
to Buda-Pesth by the Minister of 
Education and the Burgomaster. One 
of the most vehement speakers in 
our behalf was a Catholic priest, 
Rev. Dr. Giesswein, who also gave 
addresses at suffrage meetings held 
in Amsterdam and The Hague, a 
couple of months later. 


At Amsterdam, the 1813-1913 
Woman’s Exposition was a great 
success. It served to arouse interest 
in woman’s development during the 
past one hundred years. It visualized, 
in a picturesque and striking way, 
the changes in woman’s condition 
within the relatively short space of 
a century. It embraced woman’s ad- 
vance along lines educational, eco- 
nomic, industrial, agricultural, artis- 
tic, scientific and political. 

Woman seems to have loomed 
large in the public eye all this sea- 
son; even the editorials in the most 
conservative papers gave a large 
amount of space to recording wom- 
en’s achievements. For instance, at 
the Scientific Congress held in Bir- 
mingham, it was stated in one of the 
leading London newspapers that by 
far the best papers and the best dis- 
cussions were given by women. At 
the Church Congress, held in South- 
ampton, a whole day was given over 
to such topics as “The Kingdom of 
God and the Sexes,” “The Relation 
of the Sexes,” with special reference 
to the frail (or when speaking of 
things spiritual, shall I say the 
strong sex), “Woman’s Position in 
the Church,” etc. Several of: the 
speakers were women. This was, in- 
deed, a change from the days when 
women were totally ignored in 
Church congresses, and at other con- 
ventions were relegated to a gallery 
without the right to participate in 
discussions. 

There was a White Slave Congress 
held in London, at which Mrs. Catt 
presided for one day. She controlled 
the meeting with such power and yet 
such courtesy that I heard a uni- 
versal comment not exactly favorable 
to the presidents of the other ses- 
sions, who were of the sex of which 
presidents are usually made. 

In England no one ever greeted 
me with, “How do you do?” but al- 
ways with the immediately burning 
question, “Are you a militant?” I am 
not. I am strongly averse to giving 
the slightest countenance to mili- 
tancy. It may, however. interest our 
American critics of English meth- 
ods to know that I sat at dinner 
beside an English member of Parlia- 
ment, himself strongly anti-suffra- 
gist, who declared that it was thru 
the militant tactics that the question 
had become a vital one in his coun- 
try, that he admired the brilliant po- 
litical sagacity displaved by Mrs. 
Pankhurst and believed that no oth- 
er course could have brought the 
matter to the front. 

New York City. 
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THE FATHER OF OUR HORSES 


NOTABLE celebration is to 
be held on November 1 at 
the little town of Przevalsk, 
on the shore of Issuk Lake, 

near the eastern border of Russian 
Turkestan, where died, twenty-five 
years ago, Col. Nikolai M. Przhe- 
valski (or Prjevalsky), the explorer 
who first brought to scientific notice 
the tarpan, or small wild horse, that 
bears his name. He was of 
Polish birth, but became 


ern Europe a taller, heavier sort 
called the forest horse. The former 
of these two varieties has been im- 
proved into the graceful steeds of 
Persia, Syria and the Great Desert, 
where speed was the quality most 
desired and cultivated, giving their 
distinguishing characteristics to the 
Arabian and Barbary breeds, pre- 
dominant in the modern hunter and 
racehorse; while the latter variety, 
depicted in the neolithic drawings, is 


men had become restricted to foot- 
hill valleys and scattered oases, 
where alone could water be found, 
except for a few weeks in spring. 
Thus forced together into some sort 
of society, these people had, when 
the earliest pages of their story may 
be read in their excavated town sites 
in Turkestan, begun to cultivate 
wheat and barley, and to own bands 

of cattle and sheep. 
Among these aborigines of the 
oases of central Asia, who 





an officer and instructor 
in the Russian army, and 
in 1867 began a series of 
remarkable explorations 
in Manchuria, Mongolia 
and Tibet which added 
very largely to the world’s 
knowledge of the geog- 
raphy, peoples and re- 
sources of those countries, 
some parts of which had 
never before been visited 
by a European. 

Colonel Przhevalski will 
be remembered distinc- 
tively, however, for his 
discovery in the Desert of 
Gobi of wild camels, and 
of the dun-colored, indi- 
genous pony that repre- 
sents the primitive stock 
from which all of our 
horses have descended. 
This is one of the most in- 








were now acquiring use 
of tools of copper in place 
of polished stone, oc- 
curred the first domestica- 
tion of the horse of which 
we have any substantial 
evidence; but by this time 
the increasing population 
could no longer find suffi- 
cient farming or grazing 
land, or irrigating water, 
for the support of all, and 
emigration became inevi- 
table. Then began a 
steady, ceaseless move- 
ment westward of tribes 
and families, with their 
goods and ideas, until at 
last they invaded south- 
ern Europe. They took 
with them a breed of na- 
tive (Prjevalsky) horses, 
modified, during their 
long, slow progress across 








teresting discoveries in 
natural history, and it has 
led to the entire modifica- 
tion of former views as 
to the history of the domestic horse. 
This horse stands about 12 hands 
high, and is characterized by a large 
head with convex profile, short neck, 
short back, and stout limbs; there is 
no forelock, and the mane is natu- 
rally roached. The body is a uniform 
dun in color, adaptive to a desert 
habitat, marked with a dark brown 
spinal stripe, and sometimes by 
faint bars on the legs; the hair on 
the upper part of the tail is short 
and stiff, and in winter, when the 
coat is long and shaggy, a heavy 
beard grows upon the under lip. All 
these characteristics appear not onlv 
in the accompanying photographs of 
specimens in the Zoological Park, in 
New York, but in prehistoric draw- 
ings by artists of the Cave period. 
This horse must be regarded as 
the type of his species, from which 
were early developed two varieties, 
judging by bones found with the re- 
mains of primitive man in kurgans, 
graves and cave floors. On the hot, 
dry plains of southwestern Asia 
there diverged a smaller, more slen- 
der and agile variety; and in the 
rough and forested region of west- 


By permission of the New York Zoological Society 


THE PRJEVALSKY HORSE 


It is believed to represent the primitive stock from which our horses are 


descended. 


the foundation of the great medieval 
chargers and the present heavy 
workhorses of northern Europe. 
Now, Dr. Raphael Pumpelly and 
others have evidence that a rela- 
tively rapid drying of the climate 
followed the close of the last glacial 
epoch in central Asia, whose plains 
and valleys came to be inhabited by 
a race of small men, who were at last 
decidedly affected by the progres- 
sively altering conditions. Steppes 
once green had become dusty des- 
erts, so that both wild animals and 





PALEOLITHIC DRAWINGS OF HORSES 


These earliest pictures are strikingly like the 
Prjevalsky horse. Note the beard on the horse in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


the Persian and Russian 
steppes, into animals of 
a slighter, speedier mold, 
which, as they advanced, 
took the place of any wild 
horses of the West. 

It is this small, graceful, swift- 
footed, imported Transcaspian stock 
which is found mingled with the re- 
mains of the Swiss lake-dwellers and 
other peoples of the bronze and iron 
ages. Its descendants are now seen 
in the ponies of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia. This new stock became widely 
distributed; and from them, as sub- 
sequently modified by mixture with 
the native European or “forest” 
strain and later with horses from 
the African and Syrian deserts, have 
been developt our modern breeds. 

Since 1881, when this ancestral 
stock was first described from skins 
and skulls sent to St. Petersburg, 
several living examples have- been 
brought out of the desert; and these 
little horses may now be seen alive 
—and often kicking, for they are 
not very docile—in the Zoological 
Park at New York, in Philadelphia, 
and in other American as well as 
European animal collections. They 
are hardy, increase at a satisfactory 
rate, and may perhaps become 
numerous enough to be used like 
other ponies. 
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BETTER THAN SIGNPOSTS AND CHEAPER THAN TRAFFIC POLICE 


SIGN LANGUAGE FOR 


MOTORISTS 


WO California cities have 

I adopted simple and effective 

aids to motorists in the form 

of traffic signals on main 
thorofares, painted on the roadway 
where the careful driver is supposed 
to concentrate his attention. 

One of these signals is in Red- 
lands, where a compound curve in 
a busy street leads directly to a dou- 
ble track car line. The proper route 
is shown by a broad white band of 
aluminum paint, extending down the 
center of this street. At either end is 
a broad arrow, inclined to the right, 
a hint that the chauffeur is likely to 
observe. 

In Pomona great difficulty was oc- 
casioned by “corner cutting” at 
street intersections. This led to con- 
gestion in the center of the town, 
and the simple remedy of a white 
painted disc in the center of the in- 
tersection was adopted. It is very 
conspicuous, having a diameter of 18 
inches, and the most inexperienced 
driver is likely to take the hint to 
drive around it. If he fails to follow 
the gentle suggestion, he is liable to 
arrest, and the mark of his tire on 
the white disc is evidence that he 
violated the traffic ordinance. 


INSECT PSYCHOLOGY 


IR OLIVER LODGE, in his 
S presidential address before 
the British Association, re- 
marked that while an astron- 

omer can predict the movements of 
a planet, he cannot calcula‘e the or- 
bit of a housefly, because the house- 
fly has something in him besides me- 
chanical actions and reactions. Pro- 
fessor Howlett has been studying the 
psychology of insects with a view to 
its bearing on the fight against ma- 
laria in India. His experiments were 


along the response of insects to var- 
ious stimuli, and his conclusion is 
that insects are to be regarded “not 
as intelligent beings consciously 
shaping a path thru life, but as be- 
ing in a sort of active hypnotic 
trance.” It is not clear how this dif- 
fers from the ordinary _ statement 
that insects act by instinct and not 
by reason. But his expression gives 
a fresher idea of their mechanical 
way of doing things, and he claims 
that this view of insect psychology 
opens up great possibilities in the 
study of insect carriers of disease, 
since “it is no intelligent foe we have 
to fight, but a mere battalion of som- 
nambulists.” If we can only learn 
the stimuli which determine the ac- 
tions of an insect, we can use them 
to its undoing. It was found, for ex- 
ample, as reported in Nature, that 
the females of the fruit-fly, a serious 
pest in some parts of India, emitted 
an odor resembling ordinary citron- 
ella, and that the males could be 
caught in very large numbers by 
baiting traps with citronella, since 
they came to the traps and remained 
there apparently under a blind im- 
pulse to follow the scent of the fe- 
male. In this way they had succeed- 
ed in checking largely the incidence 
of the fruit-fly pest. 


A DESCENT INTO HELL 


ABLES or epics of descents 
into Hell have fascinated fab- 


ulists and poets of all ages 

and countries that have a 
story of a hell or an underworld. 
Thousands of years ago, in wedge- 
shaped syllables, Babylonian bards 
told how Ishtar, goddess of Love, de- 
manded -the opening of ‘the seven 
gates, and was stript as she past 
thru. In Egypt the holiest of its 
Scriptures described the road and its 
dangers. Dante’s Inferno is immor- 
tal, and so is Milton’s description of 
Satan’s escape from Hell, and the 
poet’s delight in his own escape. 
“Taught by the sacred Muse to venture 

down 


The dark descent, and up to reascend, 
Tho hard and rare.” 


A very curious Coptic tale of our 
Lord’s descent into Hell has just 
been published for the first time by 
Dr. Budge, of the British Museum, 
from an Egyptian manuscript. .It is 
an Apocryphal writing attributed to 
Bartholomew the Apostle. Our Lord 
while buried in the tomb descends 
into Hell, conquers Death and his 
sons, defeats the Devil; destroys the 
gates, bars and bolts of Hell, puts 
out its fires, overturns its blazing 
caldrons, delivers Adam and Eve and 
all the children of men, but condemns 
Judas Iscariot; and after all this vic- 
tory over death and Hades, arises 
from the tomb in which he had 
meanwhile been buried. He then ap- 
pears to the Disciples, and is en- 
throned at the right hand of His 
Father in the seventh Heaven. God 
is reconciled to Adam and his sons 
in the presence of myriads of cheru- 
bim, seraphim, archangels, angels, 
thrones, principalities, powers and 
all the hosts of Heaven. The writer 
professes to give the actual words, 
in a divine unknown tongue, in 
which our Lord converses with Mary. 

This and the numerous other 
Apocrypha are of value as giving us 
the wild growth of legend and Gnos- 
tic notions in the early Church, espe- 
cially in Egypt. 
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RESTORING OLD LITCHFIELD 


HE first comprehensive re- 
T modeling of an American 

town is that of historic 

Litchfield in the northwest- 
ern Connecticut hills; the model is 
its own appearance in colonial days, 
but done in brick instead of wood. 

Oliver Wolcott, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, came from 
Litchfield to be Secretary of the 
Treasury in the cabinets of his 
friends, Washington and John 
Adams, as did Col. Tallmadge of 
Washington’s staff (who walked to 
the scaffold with André, Ethan Al- 
len, and many strong men of that 
day; Washington, Lafayette and 
Rochambeau came there often; 
Aaron Burr, John and Charles 
Adams and John C. Calhoun learned 
law there in the first law school in 
America; and Henry Ward Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe were 
born there. ; 

Much of the town is as it was in 
other days and many fine houses of 
colonial times remain untouched— 
the Tallmadge, Judge Reeve, Julius 
Deming, Phelps and other houses, 
and the old Sheldon tavern, often oc- 
cupied by descendants of their build- 
ers. Thirty years ago, however, two 
fires wiped out the century-old court- 
house, the Mansion House and the 
business buildings facing the Green. 
The wooden structures have been re- 
placed by a stone courthouse and 
brick buildings of utilitarian ugli- 
ness. 

A. P. F. Adenow is the designer 
of a well-ordered plan by which 
quoins, pilasters, grills and other ex- 
ternal aids to the architect’s and 
builder’s alchemy will transform 
these into structures of pure colonial 
aspect. The meeting house of Lyman 
Beecher’s congregation—now minus 
its steeple and serving for secular 
uses as Armory Hall—will be moved 
out from North street to a position 
facing the Green not far from the 
old brick jail of Revolutionary times. 

Included in the plan is the Phelps 
house, which has faced Litchfield 
Green for almost two centuries and 
is declared by authorities the best 
example of early colonial architec- 
ture extant; this has beeh purchased 
for preservation, with the orchard 
in its rear, where loyal women melt~ 
ed into Continental bullets the Tory 
lead of the statue of King George 
thrown from its pedestal in Bowling 
Green and carted to Litchfield by 
night. 

Another feature of the restoration 
is the law office of Justice Tapping 
Reeve, where for forty years he and 
Justice Gould conducted the first law 
school this side the ocean and blazed 

















It has been called the 


THE OLD PHELPS HOUSE IN LITCHFIELD 
most perfect example of early colonial architecture standing. In the orchard 


behind it Revolutionary women melted the King George statue, stolen from New York, into bullets. 
The house has been bought for preservation in the Litchfield restoration. 


the path of American jurisprudence. 
Judge Reeve was Aaron Burr’s 
brother-in-law, and besides Burr and 
the others mentioned dozens of cabi- 
net members, senators, congressmen, 
diplomats, judges of many courts 
and other men of note were among 
its alumni. 


MOLYBDENUM FILAMENTS 


ARDLY has the user of elec- 
H tric lamps become accus- 
tomed to the new and 
brilliant tungsten lights, 
which are so greatly superior to the 
old style carbon filament bulbs, when 
lighting engineers announce that 
they are still searching for an even 
more efficient form of light. It is only 
a few short years ago that a metal 
substitute for the unstable and in- 
efficient carbon filament was discov- 
ered. It was found that the rare 
metal tungsten, or wolfram, could be 
reduced, purified, powdered and 
squirted into filaments when mixt 
with a stiffening compound, or in a 
colloidal state. Soon after it was also 
found that the metal could be 
worked up into thin rods and drawn 
into wire, and many came to regard 
the tungsten filament lamp as the 
final stage in the development of the 
incandescent electric lamp. 
Investigators have continued their 
search for an even more satisfactory 
metallic filament, however, and it is 
now announced from London that 
the metal molybdenum may before 
long succeed to the position now 
held with such seeming security and 
efficiency by tungsten. The melting 


point of this metal has never been 
found, and is certainly far higher 
than that of tungsten. Consequently 
filaments of pure molybdenum could 
be operated at a higher temperature 
than is possible in any of our pres- 
ent incandescent lamps. The impor- 
tance of this fact will be understood 
when we say that the efficiency of 
an electric lamp depends largely on 
the temperature at which it can be 
operated. 

Molybdenum is a white metal 
which is almost as malleable as iron. 
It can be forged while hot and 
worked and polished without much 
difficulty, and its hardness increases 
as its temperature is raised. Parti- 
cles of the metal, when raised to 
high temperature, coalesce into in- 
got form. Ingots are also made by 
placing the powdered metal on a 
non-conducting and highly refrac- 
tory support in a vacuum and pass- 
ing an electric current thru the 
mass, or an arc may be struck be- 
tween two electrodes of comprest 
molybdenum powder so as to fuse 
the metal. It is not a difficult matter 
to work the metal into any required 
form. It can be roughly forged into 
shape and then drawn down into 
wire, as is now done with tungsten. 
The only question which lighting 
engineers now have to solve is 
whether it is possible to obtain a 
wire of sufficiently fine diameter to 
possess the necessary electrical re- 
sistance. If this can be done, as now 
seems possible, we may soon have a 
new metallic filament lamp that will 
produce more light with less current 
than our excellent tungsten lamps. 
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IBSEN'S SCHOOL DAYS 


HE school records of distin- 

{ guished men always excite 

a certain amount of inter- 

est, altho the conclusions 

drawn from them, for the consola- 

tion of poor students, are not always 

legitimate. The diligent biographer 

has unearthed the baccalaureate 

grades of the young Ibsen and re- 

ports them in the Revue du Mois of 
August 10, 1913, as follows: 


Norwegian composition 
Latin GFamslation .....ccccccccenes 3 


DD 6 ccerkvekess asiewweeees 4 
PME Civivtiponrendebeeedesé 5 
OO ee one ere eee ee 6 
CN oa ees caewnoss +e ecu 2 
eT ere re reer eee 3 
SL. eho vee dscns ebw Red ene reese 3 
CE cs ccdan kee radia enveacew es 3 
OP I eee 3 
RET re rr re eres 6 
CI bs ncnsods¥ccetaeceenGees 3 


The figures have the following 
signification as exprest in Latin and 
in the nearest equivalent terms com- 
monly used in our schools: 1, lauda- 
bilis prae ceteris (excellent); 2, 
laudabilis (good); 3, haud illauda- 
bilis (fair); 4, non contemnendus 
(passable). Ibsen’s average for the 
examination as a whole was 3.66, so 
he was past but conditioned in 
arithmetic, Greek and oral Latin. He 
never made up these conditions, as 
he was satisfied with being admitted 
as a student of the University of 
Christiania. This examination does 
not correspond exactly to either our 
college entrance or graduation, for 
in European usage the passage from 
the gymnasium or lycée comes at 
about the end of our Freshman or 
Sophomore year. There were 101 
candidates at this examination and 
98 of them passed, so it was evi- 
dently an easy one. 

It appears from these figures that 
what Ben Jonson said of Shake- 
speare might be applied to Ibsen, 
that he “had little Latin and less 
Greek.” Yet he had already—tho 
only twenty-two—written and pub- 
lished a three-act play in verse on a 
Latin subject, his Catilina; which 
had a sale of thirty-five copies. This, 
however, dealt more with the issues 
of 1848 than with Roman times and 
did not help him out much when he 
came to the examination room and 
had to translate Seneca and compose 
a theme -on Ennius without a dic- 
tionary. 

It is gratifying to see that he was 
regarded as “fair” in Norwegian 
composition, tho not so good as in 
German. The theme set for Norwe- 
gian was. “Why do we accord re- 
spect to old see and how does that 
determine the position of voung 
people in regard to their elders?” It 
would be interesting to see if the 


opinion he held on that _ subject 
agrees with that embodied in The 
Master-Builder, where youth, in the 
person of Hilda, comes knocking at 
the door. 

The wonder is that young Hendrik 
did so well on a scholastic test, for 
he was largely self-educated. He had 
studied Latin—when he was not 
writing poetry—in the evenings 
after working all day as clerk in a 
drug store at Grimstad, a town of 
900 inhabitants. Then he came to 
Christiania and spent four months 
cramming for the baccalaureate ex- 
amination at the private school of 
Heltberg, “the student factory,” as 
it was called, which was also attended 
by others who later gave Norwegian 
literature world-wide renown, Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson and Jonas Lie. 
Ibsen’s chum at the preparatory 
school was Vinje, whom he used as a 
model for Peer Gynt. 

But even this brief period of 
schooling was not exclusively occu- 
pied by study. Ibsen and Bjérnson 
took part in a student demonstration 
in behalf of Harro Harring and 
signed a protest against his deporta- 
tion by the Government. Harring 
was an American citizen who had 
come back to his native land to teach 
liberty and democracy. In his paper, 
The Voice of the People, he ran a 
series of articles on “The Lesson of 
America,” which handled monarchy 
without gloves. His views seem mild 
and trite enough to us and perhaps 
would be approved by many Norwe- 
gians today, but in 1850 they were 

















BASKETRY TRAINS GOOD LACEMAKERS 


regarded as dangerously revolution- 
ary. In how far Ibsen agreed with 
him we have no means of knowing. 
His most explicit statement of his 
sentiments is what he wrote later in 
an autograph album: “The duty of 
a democracy is to aristocratize it- 
self.” But this is susceptible of as 
many interpretations as his plays, 
and besides it is not fair to hold a 
man to what he writes in albums. 


INDIAN LACEMAKERS 


N the shadow of the ancient bel- 
I fry which marks the San An- 
tonio de Padua mission at Pala, 
California, an art from the old 
world, lace making, is being taught 
to the dusky daughters of the state. 
Mrs. E. C. Sterling, of Redlands, 
California, who is well acquainted 
with the condition of the Indians in 
this country, believed that it would 
be a good business proposition to 
teach these women, who are so clever 
with their fingers in designing bas- 
kets, the art of making lace. She 
first took a trip abroad and studied 
lace making very thoroly in every 
detail. On her return she used her 
influence with the government, with 
the result that a class was started at 
the Pala Reservation in California 
and the services of an expert were 
procured. 

The class now consists of about 
fifty Indian women and girls. The in- 
structor, who has had much experi- 
ence in teaching white women, as- 
serts that altho the Indian women 
are slower in grasping the details of 
the art, they excel in the long run 
because of their wonderful patience 
and untiring energy. 

To help them get a start in this 
work a fund has been given to pur- 
chase the laces as they are finished; 
they are afterward sold wherever 
there is a market for them. This en- 
ables the Indian women to go on 
with their trade and receive the 
profits of their work at once without 
the discouragement of waiting to 
find a market. It is believed that the 
business ideas for marketing their 
laces to advantage will come later. 

The pupils are first put at simple 
edgings and insertions of Cluny and 
torchon. They soon master these and 
go on to more intricate pieces, which 
demand deftness of fingers and 


‘alertness of eve. With the natural 


skill in designing which they show 
in the basket weaving, they may 
soon be turning out laces on which 
they have used their own ideas. and 
some day we may be going about 
with dress trimmings into which 
Indian mvths have been worked, as 
is claimed of some of the basket de- 
signs. 
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MEXICO AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


The old “slavery conspiracy the- 
ory” of the annexation of Texas and 
the Mexican War is dead, and in its 
place there stands at last in Mr. 
Rives’s United States and Mexico a 
monument of wide and scholarly re- 
search. The theory was acceptable to 
the generation that accomplished 
abolition and that believed fiercely 
in the tendency of the slave-holding 
South to sin. It received its fullest 
exposition in the Constitutional His- 
tory of Von Holst, which even twenty 
years ago was regarded as a classic. 
It has fallen under the critical at- 
tacks of the present generation. Gar- 
rison and Bolton and Barker, work- 
ing in the Texas and Mexican .ar- 
chives were among the first to aban- 
don it and they, with other students 
of the Mississippi Valley have pro- 
vided an alternate cause. The indus- 
try of Mr. Rives has summed up all 
these investigations in the most vol- 
uminous study of the subject that 
has been made. 

Mexico and the Southwest were 
first a temptation and then an em- 
barrassment to the United States. 
Prior to the revolution of 1821 they 
were an unknown land, and trade 
across the plains from the Missouri 
River to the interior provinces began 
only with the independent life of 
Mexico. From 1820 to 1835 three 
lines of contact between neighbors 
were developed: the Oregon emi- 
grants drew attention to the seaports 
of Upper California, the Santa Fe 
traders revealed the exhaustless mar- 
kets crying to be saturated with 
American goods and the farmers of 
the Mississippi Valley overran the 
bottoms of the river and pushed their 
cotton fields around the Gulf shore 
into Texas and Coahuila. The West- 
ward Movement, always the greatest 
single fact of our last century, 
caused the occupation of Texas and 
then its independence. Deliberate 
conspiracy there was none. Just as 
the Indians were driven out of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, the Mexicans were 
dispossessed in Texas. And a frontier 
population, accustomed to expansion 
as the normal course of life cast eyes 
upon Oregon, California, New Mex- 
ico and Texas as soon as it came 
into contact with their borders. The 
people of the forties convinced them- 
selves that Polk’s administration was 
truthful when it attributed the Mex- 
ican War to unpaid bills and insults 


received from Mexico. Polk’s own 
diary tells the real story, and Mr. 
Rives has fully elaborated it. The con- 
temporary leaders were disingenuous 
and the abolitionists were at fault. 
It is doubtful whether any device 
or moderation could have secured to 
Mexico her Northern States against 
the eager growth of the United 
States. 

In the first volume Mr. Rives con- 
siders Texas and its annexation. Af- 
ter a brief sketch of the first revo- 
lution and a valuable summary of 
Mexican civilization, he traces the 
story of the entry of the Americans 
and their relations with the Mexican 
Government. The calm disregard of 
Mexican laws by the immigrants was 
no evidence of evil intent. Border 
Americans disregarded the law at 
home if they disliked it. The land 
law of the United States was vio- 
lated as shamelessly as the religious 
laws of Mexico. It was only when 
attempts were made to enforce the 
law that bitterness entered into the 
Texas problem. The complex threads 
of revolution, claims against Mexico, 
American sympathy, and slavery are 
untangled as the volume proceeds. 
In nearly every page the author, in 
his footnotes, bears testimony to the 
labors of the Texas historians who 
have accumulated and printed the de- 
tails in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. He reaches the conclusion 
that the annexation of Texas would 
have caused no war. The Mexican 
War was the result of the determina- 
tion of Polk to use the claims against 
Mexico as a means of obtaining Cali- 
fornia. 

In the second volume the. tale 
shifts to intrigue, war, and peace. In 
voluminous detail we see Polk trying 
to buy Texas, then freeing himself 
of the Oregon problem and under- 
taking war. We see the embarrass- 
ment of a Democratic President wag- 
ing war with Whig generals. The 
painful dilemma—lest they be luke- 
warm because Whig, or being suc- 
cessful, turn’ military hero and oust 
the Democrats—is well developed. 
Among the Mexicans we see national 
defense weakened by factionalism, 
and there is an apparent identity be- 
tween clericalism and conservatism 
on one hand, and anti-clericalism and 
reform on the other, that bears a 
family likeness to the Mexico of to- 
day. With the conclusion of a peace 
that left a liberal government in pre- 
carious command of Mexico, the 
work ends. 





Not until the pages of Mr. Rives 
have been scrutinized by scholars in 
his own field—and there are few who 
know enough to judge him—can the 
final value of this work be stated. It 
is exhaustive and minute, it appears 
to be judicious. It quotes and refers 
to a wide range of printed sources 
and public documents. It has an im- 
mediate interest because Mexico is 
today in the hands of factions and 
in the covetous eyes of a group of 
interested Americans. The lesson 
that may be drawn from it is that 
when nations go to war they rarely 
know the real causes for their ac- 
tion, and that reasons advanced as 
cause for war need to be examined 
before they are accepted. The con- 
quest of California appears to have 
been inevitable in the long run be- 
cause it is difficult for nations to 
temper ambition with fairness. 


The United States and Mezico, 


1821-1848: A History of the Rela- 
tions between the Two Countries 
from the Independence of Mexico 
to the Close of the War with the 
United States, by George Lockhart 
Rives. New York: 


Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $8. 


A SHORT AMERICAN HISTORY 


For many years historians have 
been vainly trying to write the one- 
volume history of the United States 
that should be at once readable and 
reliable, that should be indispensable 
to the library of every thoughtful 
American, and that should resemble 
in literary charm the famous Short 
History of England, by John Richard 
Green. Professor Bassett’s Short His- 
tory of the United States is perhaps 
the best attempt at this, but since its 
predecessors have been either dull or 
unreliable this praise is not extreme. 
He has written a book with pro- 
nounced merits in good judgment 
and interest, tho.the latter is spas- 
modic rather than sustained; while 
the few errors of fact that have been 
found are unimportant. His demer- 
its are those of his general scheme 
and point of view. 

He is not in sympathy with social 
and economic history. He states in 
his preface his reasons—good rea- 
sons—for regarding political history 
as important, but in no instance does 
he use those results of modern schol- 
arship. that ground political move- 
ments in their economic antecedents. 
His events “just happen”; there is 
little “why.” In dealing with the rev- 
olution he fails to show the differ- 
ence between British and colonial life 
that induced misunderstanding. In 
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handling the slavery problem he 
leaves unstated the economic analy- 
sis of the plantation system that is 
at the bottom of the deviation be- 
tween the North and South. The 
Jacksonian period, where he ought 
to be most at home, being the latest 
biographer of Andrew Jackson, is 
covered without his revealing the 
significance of the victory of the 
West in the election of 1828. Neither 
the Greenback nor the Populist move- 
ment is sympathetically examined 
and described, as any forlorn cause 
has a right to be. The reaction of 
frontier life and conditions upon the 
national Government is almost ig- 
nored—the index makes no mention 
of the Proclamation of 1763, the 
Falls Line, pre-emption, the home- 
stead act, reclamation, the Wilder- 
ness Road, or Cumberland Gap, and 
the references to these matters in 
the text are only casual. Out of the 
West came Jackson’s party, and Lin- 
coln’s and Roosevelt’s; and our na- 
tional systems of land, finance and 
transportation have been shaped by 
frontier needs. No book that ignores 
these facts can be a complete suc- 
cess. Yet Professor Bassett’s judg- 
ment is so good when he is handling 
matters that interest him, that we 
can only wish his interests were 
wider, and that he might be a greater 
success as a general historian. With 
all the limitations of his rigid ad- 
herence to the political and the tra- 
ditional, his book is the best of its 
kind yet written. 


A Short History of the United 
States, by John Spencer Bassett. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $2.5v. 


BENDISH 


Mr. Hewlett has returned to 
the interpretative manner of The 
Queen’s Quair in this latest book, 
and given us in Bendish cne of those 
studies in subtle psychological analy- 
sis in which he is a master. One 
wonders why he adopted the flimsy 
disguise of the title and did not 
frankly call “his study of prodigal- 
ity,” Byron. Not many of us in this 
twentieth century are much con- 
cerned with Byron, I fancy, and 
whether Mr. Hewlett draws his por- 
trait faithfully or not is more or less 
an academic question. Has he paint- 
ed a vital, breathing man? To make 
a historical figure real is a good bit 
like piecing a picture puzzle to- 
gether: here are events, dates, 
friendships, loves, etc., etc.—piece 
them together, the large and the 
small, and the utmost skill will only 
make a picture in the flat. Mr. Hew- 
lett is not creative; it is his metier 
{o analyze, to throw licht on obscure 
problems of personality, which he 
does with an almost feminine intui- 


tion. He has done this in several in- 
stances very well: “George, Lord 
Bendish, at the time of his majority, 
was a young man who could do 
everything but see. He could feel in- 
tensely, think incisively and sum- 
marily, act in a flash and bide his 
time with extreme tenacity—but dis- 
cernment was denied him. He could 
not gage values, he could not tell 
the real from the appearance. ‘ 
It is almost incredible that a young 
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man so gifted could be so dull, that 
a man so sensitive to fine things 
could be so vulgar-minded—but so it 
was.” Has Mr. Hewlett made this 
quite clear? He has made the dul- 
ness and the vulgar-mindedness evi- 
dent. The passion of Bendish seems 
very tawdry rant—passion of friend- 
ship, passion of patriotism, passion 
of love—all flimsy rags which never 
conceal the one real passion of this 
buckram figure—passion of self-love. 
It will remain for a future portrayal, 
which Mr. Hewlett promises to us, to 
show the sensitiveness to fine things. 
“The Duke” is most interesting in 
the vignettes which are given us, and 
Georgiana is drawn with Mr. Hew- 
lett’s usual sympathetic understand- 
ing. Bendish, at the stage of his 
career where we leave him, is imma- 
ture and inconclusive, a creature of 
“sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.” It is in a future book that we 
must be convinced of his ahility “to 
feel intensely,” and of his undoubted 
~enius. 

Bendish, hy Maurice Hewlett. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35. 


MR. AND MRS. READER—MR. 
MORRIS 

Is there any reader of The Inde- 
pendent who has never read a book 
by Gouverneur Morris? If there is, 
to him we say, Do you like fancy? 
Do you like humor? Do you like a 
man who thinks the world is a great 
good place to be in, but who offers 
quiet little suggestions out of his 
great good sense how it might be 
made even better? You do? and You? 
Then, Sir and Madam, let us mention 
the story of the young man, falsely 
accused, who goes away into a Ca- 
nadian solitude to live with his old 
nurse and his young thoughts, and 
who finds that sometimes the creat- 
ures of the imagination are so real 
that he ends by marrying one of 
them. The title is, If You Touch 
Them, They Vanish. 


If You Touch Them, They Vanish, 
by Gouverneur Morris. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


A LIKABLE SENATOR 
The Honorable Senator Sage-brush 
is an absorbing story of the ramifi- 
cations of a Western political boss, 
who, tho he has “bought and sold 
and dickered and schemed” with the 
rest, saw the handwriting on the 
wall. Because of the fact that his son 
was on the reform side, his paternal 
conscience was awakened to such an 
extent that he got out “the bucket 
and scrubbing brush” and went to 
work to clean house in dead earnest. 
The Senator is a very likable person, 
and ever he sits smiling and unper- 
turbed in the midst of the hurry and 
snarl of the campaign. There is a 
love story in it, too, and it has a 
loyal, quick-witted girl for a heroine 
and the son of the Senator for a 
hero. 
The Honorable Senator Sage-brush, 


by Francis Lynde. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 


WESTWAYS 

Dr. Mitchell’s latest novel, West- 
ways, deals with Civil War times. 
The scene, tho laid in a village in the 
backwoods of Pennsylvania, has an 
English flavor, with its squire and 
its rector and the charitable lady of 
the manor, as it were. The charac- 
ters are gently bred people with the 
highest ideals, and the author has 
striven to depict a love between hus- 
band and wife so strong that not 
even the bitter sectional passions of 
that bitter time could part them. But 
none of the characters are very con- 
vincing: should you prick them, they 
would not bleed. The venerable 
author has done better work in the 
past. This book will not rank with 
Hugh Wynne, nor be read by that 
audience who were charmed with the 
esprit of A Little More Burgundy. 


Westwaus, by S. Wier Mitchell. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.40. 
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A PICTURE OF CHAOS 


“A mad world, my masters,” are 
we led into by Dostoievsky, in his 
novel, The Idiot, published in 1869 
and now first made accessible to the 
English reader. A confused, inco- 
herent world, where things do not 
seem to get done—where in high cir- 
cles, stupidity, red tape, corruption, 
seem to reign—in lower ones, cor- 
ruption, dishonesty, discontent, fer- 
ment. Everywhere is drunkenness 
and insincerity—and they talk—how 
they talk! They are drowned in 
streams and floods of words. They 
talk passionately, to anyone who will 
listen, about everything, but chiefly, 
about themselves. Inconceivable char- 
acters make incredible scenes which 
should lead to startling climaxes, but 
which end in bathos. One is irresist- 
ibly reminded of the Banderlog folk. 
Ivan Turgenev drew a picture of this 
fatal Russian weakness of talk for 
talk’s sake, in “Smoke.” He was the 
greater artist; he painted a smaller 
canvas, in somber colors, with a re- 
straint lacking in Dostoievsky. The 
bewildered reader often feels that 
the author has shaken out the con- 
tents of his mind, like a rag-bag. He 
did not confine his attention to the 
sane and normal; the pathological as- 
pect of humanity attracted him, and 
are we not all pathological? Is not 
sanity an ideal toward which we 
strive, rather than an achieved 
ground on which we rest? Among 
these drunken, profligate, lying, 
cheating egotists, appears the figure 
of Myshkin, an epileptic youth whom 
years of wise, careful treatment has 
rescued from idiocy. This is one of 
Dostoievsky’s greatest works. He 
has embodied in it the militant 
virtues of truth and the clearest 
spiritual insight in a youth abso- 
lutely without egotism, full of love 
and gentleness, and made a char- 
acter which conquers every one at 
once and,—greatest achievement of 
all,—the reader. Here is a spiritual 
gleam to which neither Turgenev, in 
his pessimism, nor Tolstoi in his pas- 
sionate spiritual wrestlings, ever at- 
tained. Is the book an allegory? Does 
this picture of chaos called Russian 
life typify the world? Thru all 
the welter passes Myshkin—like a 
strain of harmony amid screaming 
discords. This clear vision of truth is 
not an Ithuriel spear which wounds, 
but a ray of light which illumines. 
The one character in the book which 
does not strive nor cry, makes us 
realize how the kingdom of heaven 
cometh without observation. When 
truth and love are incarnate in man, 
the result now, as ever, is crucifixion. 
This exquisite sensitive soul, tor- 
tured by the crimes and mad egoisms 


of the world, sinks back into dark- 
ness—and becomes again, the Idiot. 
If this great Russian did not give 
us form, as Turgenev did, he gave 
us a deep vision of the infinite poten- 
tialities of the soul of man. 

The Idiot, by Fyodor Dostoievsky, 


ew York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


FOR FRESHMEN 


This is the open season for Fresh- 
men. College presidents and Sopho- 
mores are stalking them with words 
of wisdom and other things. We 

















FYODOR DOSTOIEVSKY 
Author of The Idiot 


hesitate to say which produces the 
greater effect, but the presidents 
have one advantage: they can put 
their ammunition in type and use it 
over and over again. 

Professor Lockwood’s The Fresh- 
man and His College is a collection 
of presidential utterances and like 
material bearing on the problems of 
study and the theory of collegiate 
education. None of the papers would 
fail to be of service to the thought- 
ful Freshman, but William James’s 
Chapter on Habit, happily included, 
is easily worth all the rest for sheer 
imperative force. 


The Freshman and His College, by 
Francis Cummins Lockwood. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 80 cents. 


TIGER 


The central and sole incident of 
Witter Bynner’s Tiger has been on 
the tongues of many gossips, reform- 
ers, realists and dealers in scandal 
for profit within a few months. A 
man encounters his own daughter in 
a house of ill fame. 

Of the play’s effectiveness there 
can scarcely be two opinions. The girl 
has come to the house, quite inno- 


cently, with a professional seducer, 
and there faces a future which from 
the outset throws a poisonous sus- 
pense over the whole play. This in- 
creases steadily to the discovery, 
which brings relief to the girl but 
agony to the father, who has to en- 
dure the girl’s confiding certainty 
that he had come to rescue her; but 
the instance, of course, is too sensa- 
tional and too improbable to serve 
the best purposes of the moralists 
who exult in it. Mr. Bynner apparent- 
ly realized this, for he has not devel- 
oped a plot; he has merely exposed a 
thinkable accident, as O. Henry, in 
a very different tone, might have 
done. Most readers will be too much 
moved to remember that the solution 
is pure coincidence. 

The execution of the entire piece 
matches the tact shown in its propor- 
tions. It is written without comment 
or sentimentalism, in blank verse 
which suits both theme and setting. 


Tiger, by Witter Bynner. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 60 cents. 


LITERARY NOTES 


The Manual of Style of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press we have used 
many years for reference on difficult 
questions of capitalization, punctu- 
ation and typography. The volume ,has 
now been developed into A Manual for 
Writers ($1.25) by Prof. John Mat- 
thews Manly and Mr. John Arthur 
Powell. Chapters on composition, gram- 
mar and the preparation of manuscript 
have been added and part of the tech- 
nical matter omitted. If writers gen- 
erally would study this little book, the 
editor would find half his occupation 
gone. 


A varied and appetizing menu is as- 
sured to the family of the housewife 
who buys the Around-the-World Cook 
Book, by Mary Louise Barroll (The 
Century Co., $1.50), as it gives recipes 
from many lands, including Cuba, 
Japan and Hawaii. There are 360 
pages of them, and some of them are 
novel enough to American cooks to re- 
lieve the monotony of a local menu. 
Others are the tested culinary wisdom 
of the best housekeepers of New Eng- 
land and of the South. 


It is characteristic of a new order 
that The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book, 
by Lucia Millet Baxter (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $1), contains more pages 
on sanitation than on salads and sand- 
wiches. Our grandmothers kept “handy- 
books,” but they were filled with reci- 
pes that were the straight road to in- 
digestion. Mrs. Baxter’s book contains 
a chapter on “Health” and one on 
“Hygienic Vegetarian Diet.” The at- 
tractive illustrations emphasize the 
value of sunlight as the best bacteri- 
cide; and the account of the various 
labor-saving and scientific appliances 
of a modern menage would amaze and 
delight the overworked housewife of 
fifty years ago. 
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WHERE RACE PREJUDICE IS ABSENT 


A letter appearing in “Independent 
Opinions” of September 18, narrat- 
ing the disheartening experience ot 
a Jew who had married a Christian 
girl and who met with race prejudice 
from both sides. It appears that 
European anti-Semitism is invading 
this country, together with many 
other old-world vices that we thought 
would never afflict America, but we 
are glad to be reminded by the fol- 
lowing letter that there are many 
parts of the country, like the West- 
ern college town for which the writer 
speaks, where such race prejudice 
has not yet taken root. 


Your correspondent, whose experience 
is given under the heading “Another 
Anomaly,” has my sincere sympathy. 
It is difficult to realize that such condi- 
tions can exist, especially for one whose 
experience has been so entirely differ- 
ent. 

In the town where I live there are 
about twenty-five Jewish families. In 
the case of at least one family there 
has been intermarriage with Gentiles, 
and both Jews and Gentiles are entirely 
cordial, in business and in social ways. 
So far as I can see there is absolutely 
no distinction made. 

It is possible that we are more toler- 
ant, or more brotherly than other peo- 
ple, but I did not know it. A Jew has 
been twice mayor of the town. He is a 
man who has one of the chief seats in 
the synagog. A family of Jews, un- 
believers, living in a suburban town, 
have a welcome in “the highest social 
circles.” The Jewish Rabbi taught in 
the Methodist College here, German and 
Hebrew, for nineteen years, and the 
students dedicated their college annual 
to him last year. 

A friend of mine, not now living in 
this place, married a Jewish convert. 
I think his friends have made special 
efforts to be cordial, and I know he has 
never been given a moment’s unhappi- 
ness from any snubbing or social 
neglect. He now has a teaching position 
in a Western college, but I have never 
heard that he or his wife have suffered 
any slight or disability in their new 
home. 

I venture to hope that conditions 
here are more typical than the ones 
your correspondent has encountered. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


When the king propounded to the 
savants of his court the question why 
a bowl of water weighed no more 
than before when a fish was put into 
it, they gave many and various ex- 
planations of the strange phenome- 
non, until finally it occurred to some- 
body to question the statement. We 
have many articles from economists 
giving reasons for the increase in 
living expenses, and our readers fre- 
quently favor us with contributions 
on this subject. But here comes a 
letter from a reader who does not 


believe there is any increase to ex- 
plain, and cites her personal expe- 
rience to prove it. Evidently it makes 
a difference how far back one goes 
for the standard of comparison. The 
writer of the following communica- 
tion set up housekeeping in New 
York State in 1853. 


The papers continue to talk about 
the “increased cost of living”; and it 
has been repeated so many times that 
soon every one will be frightened. It 
is getting to be an obsession. It is dif- 
ficult for me to understand where the 
increase is. Meat and eggs are the only 
articles of diet that are appreciably 
higher and they are not indispensable. 
Peaches are so abundant here that the 
price is very low now. The large half 
bushel baskets are but 55 cents. Bread 
is the staff of life and that is cheaper. 
In the early years of my housekeeping 
flour was from $12 to $16 dollars a 
barrel; now the best can be had for 
$8. When I used to make butter I sold 
it for 50 cents a pound and it is not 
any higher than that now. Sugar is only 
half what it was then; and as to dry 
goods there has never been a time 
when clothing cost less than at present. 
Calico used to be a dollar a yard, now 
it is 15 cents. Labor is more expensive 
but that is well for the poor. 


HOT WATER OR COLD 


It may be regarded by some as be- 
neath the dignity of The Indepen- 
dent to discuss such a homely sub- 
ject as how to shave. But surely any- 
thing which commands the closest 
personal attention of nearly half of 
our readers for a quarter of an hour 
a day is not undeserving of our at- 
tention. Apropos of the article on 
safety razors in our issue of Septem- 
ber 25, a reader tells us why he 
sticks to the old razor and uses cold 
water. But if he is right, how mad 
will be the valets, maids and devoted 
wives who have for years provided 
hot water for the man of the house. 


In 1873, when in Paris, an American 
friend, who subsequently became one 
of the leading surgeons of New York, 
advised me to purchase a strop and 
razor from Aubril. When making my 
urchase Aubril remarked: “Your 
rd is not and never will be heavy. 
You do not need my first quality razor. 
This razor will do you. Let me advise 
you, however, do not shave with hot 
water—learn to shave with cold water 
and always strop your razor immedi- 
ately after shaving.” 

I am today using that identical razor 
purchased in 1873. I am using and have 
always used the Aubril strop. When Dr. 
Holmes wrote his celebrated lines to a 
safety razor, I purchased one but 
speedily discarded it; ’twas too much 
trouble to take care of and it drew too 
much blood. 

During the past forty years, my 
French razor has been “ground” once 
only and then because, in an emergency, 
it was used to cut a rope, to the ruina- 
tion of its edge. I have enjoyed a good 
shave when others claimed they could 
not shave even with “safeties.” Cold 
water, even ice water, but always cold 
water and a keen edge on the razor 
were the reasons. 


THE DUTY OF THE BANKER 


That popular attention is being di- 
rected toward questions of banking 
and currency is shown by the letters 
we receive whenever we publish an 
editorial or article on the subject. 
The article by Charles Moreau Har- 
ger, on the active codperation be- 
tween the banker and farmer in 
Kansas, brought several interesting 
comments, from which we select the 
following for our page: 


I was much interested in the article 
relating to “Country Banks,” published 
in The Independent of September 11, 
and while the plan outlined would un- 
doubtedly work well in the West, here 
in the East we have nothing of that 
kind. 

This section is a dairy country and 
some plan covering much the same 
ground would undoubtedly be of mu- 
tual advantage, but the fact is, the 
banks in this vicinity are run for what 
they can make out of them regardless 
of the depositor and are largely close 
corporations. 

And what I mean by that is, they 
have interlocking directors, one man 
filling the position of director in per- 
haps three or four banks, within a ra- 
dius of twenty-five or thirty miles, and 
that is somewhat true of all the banks 
in Delaware County. I know of three 
banks within a radius of twenty-five 
miles where there are four persons di- 
rectors in each institution and the in- 
formation which they acquire in one 
bank is used for the other two and the 
financial standing and business affairs 
of the active business men in that lo- 
cality are carried from one institution 
to another and many times for the ben- 
efit of the directors rather than that of 
the depositors and business men. 

I do not know of a single instance 
where these banks have turned their 
attention to assisting the dairymen, 
other than to loan them money, requir- 
ing ample security. Human nature j 
the same the world over, and the if- 
formation acquired by the bank officials 
and directors of other men’s affairs is 
often used for personal benefit. 

After forty years of experience in 
banking, I do not believe that a director 
should hold office in more than one 
bank and it would be immeasurably 
better if he were not actively engaged 
in business. A director occupies a very 
responsible position, as he has numerous 
duties which should have reference to 
the stockholders of the bank as well as 
to the community where the bank is 
located. 

Banks should be entitled to earn be- 
yond their legitimate expenses and give 
fair dividends to the stockholders, but 
nothing beyond that. They should be 
fair to all of their depositors, giving 
equal accommodations, whenever asked 
and where the security will warrant it. 
I admire the tactics of the great bank- 
ing house of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
who, when strenuous times came, only 
exacted 6 per cent interest. Banks are 
peculiar institutions, very much the 
same as many of the departments of 
the Government and should be run for 
the best interests of the stockholders 
and the country at large, and not be al- 
lowed to roll up a large surplus by ex- 
cessive charges and arbitrary rules. 

GrEorRGE O. MEaD. 

Walton, New York. 
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THE BEEF TRADE 


For some time to come, shipments of 
beef from Argentina to this country 
will be controlled by the Chicago pack- 
ers. They entered the Argentine field in 
1908, and the Swift, Armour and Mor- 
ris interests there have since become 
very prominent. Their control of ex- 
ports to this country is assured for the 
present by their engagement of all the 
available refrigerator space on the 
steamship lines. Large shipments are 
to be made. It cannot be expected that 
they will make the prices much lower 
than those of the Chicago packing 
houses, which they own. In connection 
with this movement of foreign beef, the 
recent predictions of Messrs. Armour 
and Cudahy deserve consideration. 
These are that the price of beef will 
remain high, altho meats are now ad- 
mitted free of tariff duty. 

On the Pacific Coast provision has 
been made for an increase of imports 
from Australia. C. H. Frye, of Seattle, 
. who owns a chain of packing houses and 
wholesale markets, has closed a con- 
tract with a group of Australian ranch- 
men and has engaged enough refrig- 
erator space to permit large quantities 
to be forwarded at regular intervals. 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


After long deliberation the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission has 
approved, by a vote of 4 to 1, the pro- 
posed issue of $67,552,000 of 6 per 
cent, twenty-year convertible bonds by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, and has authorized 
an issue of stock to meet the convertible 
requirements when it shall be needed. 
Many predicted that the commission’s 
decision would be against these bonds. 
It seemed to us that the issue ought to 
be allowed. Rejection of it would have 
seriously embarrassed a company which 
has suffered greatly by reason of official 
mismanagement, and is now, under a 
new president and with a new policy, 
seeking to regain the confidence and 
respect of the public. The money was 
needed to meet a floating debt of $42,- 
000,000, for refunding $6,000,000 of 
funded debt, and for the purchase of 
new equipment, such as steel cars. 
Travelers who are familiar with the 
history of recent accidents on the com- 
pany’s lines believe that it should be 
enabled to buy such cars without delay. 

The question for the commission to 
answer was whether the money was re- 
quired for legitimate and commendable 
purposes. It answers this inquiry by 
saying that the floating debt represents 
expenditures properly incurred for le- 
gitimate purposes, that the refunding 
ought to take place, and that the plans 
for the purchase of new equipment are 
proper and reasonable. But it does 
criticize the provision for paying a com- 
mission of 2% per cent, or about $1,700,- 
000, for underwriting, to a firm one 


member of which was also a member of 
the board of directors. This, it says, “is 
not in accord with ethical standards or 
sound public policy.” 

Having quoted from the recent re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it makes the following re- 
marks: 

The placing of the company’s finances upon 
a stable basis is, in our judgment, an essential 
prerequisite to the improvements in transporta- 
tion conditions which are so urgently demanded 
by the public, and for which we are disposed 
to look hopefully toward the new management, 
if it is given a reasonable opportunity to work 
out a constructive plan for the rehabilitation of 
its railroad properties. 

The sins and shortcomings of the company 
in the past have brought about their own retri- 
bution. The company has received a stern ad- 
monition that it cannot proceed in defiance 
of law and public policy without the risk of 
disaster. We believe that the lesson will be 
heeded and that further recrimination upon the 
conduct of the company in the past can serve 
no useful purpose, but, on the contrary, is likely 
to increase the losses, already sufficiently heavy, 
sustained by innocent stockholders, and to im- 
pair still further the transportation facilities 
so vital to the business prosperity of the state. 

These views are warranted, we think, 
by the company’s plans and its present 
attitude toward the recommendations 
and suggestions of the Federal com- 
mission. Seven committees have been 
appointed to study carefully the trolley 
lines in three states, the steamship 
lines and the company’s relation to the 
Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine. 
It is understood that provision for this 
inquiry, and a knowledge of certain 
projects of reorganization have led 
Attorney General McReynolds to defer 
the bringing of a suit for dissolution, 
under the Sherman act. Like the Massa- 
chusetts commission, he gives the new 
management credit for good intentions 
and is willing to wait for the company’s 
action upon the report of the commit- 
tees of investigation. 

We presume that if the company 
does not decide to divest itself of its 
trolley and steamship lines, and to 
break its alliance with the Boston & 
Maine, the Government will ask in the 
courts for a dissolution or disintegra- 
tion. Some years ago a suit of this kind 
was brought by one Attorney General, 
and, after long delay, was dropt by his 
successor, who saw no ground for it. 

It is true that the company almost 
monopolizes rail transportation in New 
England, and controls nearly all the 
steamships which ply between New 
York City and New England ports. But 
the question to be considered, in the 
public interest, is whether competition 
has been supprest to the injury of the 
people. This has nothing to do with 
financial mismanagement, the payment 
of highly extravagant prices for trolley 
and steamship lines, or the acquisition 
of other property on terms as to which 
stockholders may have a right to com- 
plain. So far as the Boston & Maine 
system is concerned, there was scarcely 
any competition which could be affected. 
If some of the trolley lines were com- 
petitors for short distances, they were 
also feeders of the steam lines, and we 
do not understand that the acquisition 


of them has been followed by any de- 
terioration of service or any increase 
of their transportation charges. Except, 
possibly, with respect to the steamship 
lines, it will be difficult to prove that the 
traveling public has suffered, in a pe- 
cuniary sense, by reason of the com- 
pany’s control. But the stockholders 
have ground for complaint, and the 
association of so many properties prob- 
ably diverted the attention of the offi- 
cers from what may be called the phy- 
sical management of the main steam 
lines. 

It will be noticed that a prominent 
part in the conferences with the At- 
torney General and in other recent 
proceedings has been taken by Presi- 
dent Hadley, of Yale University, a new 
director. Those who desire the improve- 
ment of this company should rejoice 
because he was induced to enter the 
board. He is a just man. It may not be 
generally known that he was for years 
a diligent student of railway questions 
and that in many ways he is admirably 
equipped for the work in hand. 








The dividends of American mining 
and smelting companies for the nine 
months ending with September were 
much larger than those of any previous 
corresponding period. They amounted 
to $78,772,652 and exceeded those of 
the same period in 1912 by $12,972,109. 


There were two interesting sales of 
municipal bonds last week, one in Bos- 
ton and the other in Albany. In both 
cases the interest rate was 4% per 
cent. Boston sold $4,148,000 to a syndi- 
cate whose bid was 101.44. These se- 
curities are exempted from taxation in 
Massachusetts. In Albany an issue of 
$708,000 was awarded to E. H. Rollins 
& Co., of New York, at 101.28. 


It is estimated by the leading finan- 
cial journal of Canada that the amount 
of United States capital invested in the 
Dominion is about $600,000,000, against 
$279,000,000 in 1909, and $417,000,000 
in 1911. One-quarter of the total is rep- 
resented by branch factories and ware- 
houses of United States manufacturers. 
Nearly another quarter is seen in the 
mines, mills and timber of British Co- 
lumbia, and $124,000,000 is invested in 
Government, municipal and industrial 
bonds. 


The following dividends 
nounced: 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, common, quarterly, 1 
per cent, payable October 30. 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, 
preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; 
common, quarterly, 1% per cent, both 
payable October 31. 

J. G. White & Co., preferred, quar- 
terly (forty-second quarter), 1% per 
cent, payable November 1. 

United States Realty and Improve- 
ment Company, 1%per cent, payable 
November 1. 
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INFORMATION 











best hotels, large and small; 
—_— by land and sea; 
] 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and. will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours domestic and foreign. 

be undef the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
1122 Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
INFORMATION, The Independent, 


This Department 


Address inquiries by mail to 
Publishers Building, New York. 

















O@WINTERCRUISESS 





THE RIVIERA 
ITALY 
AND EGYPT 


tere‘ne Traae” 
“Adriatic” 
“Celtic” 


White Star Line 
NOVEMBER 29 





JANUARY 10 
JANUARY 24 
FEBRUARY 21 
MARCH 7 

Ask for Booklets 





PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Newest Steamers 
to the Tropics 


“Lapland” 
“ Laurentic ” 
“ Megantic” 


Red Star and 
White Star Lines 


[JANUARY 10 | 
JAN.17 FEB. 25 
JAN. 24 MAR. 4 
JAN. 31 MAR, 14 
FEB.11 APL. 4 


16 to 26 Days 
$146 to 9176 upward 








j CRUISE DEPT., 9 BROADWAY, N. Y. 




















It Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 


EGYPT AND THE NEAR EAST—Write us 

for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. We have all the data. Sas 
NING ©0., 201 Cong’l Bldg., Boston, Mass 





EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND 
SPECIALLY CONDUCTED PRIVATE TOUR. 


SCHOOLS 
WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 
























BARE THE —_ sae 


Prof. Craig of Cornell University and other 
eminent teachers. Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under able professors in lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page Catalog free. Write 
Prof. today. 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 134 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























THE MORRISTOWN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
at Morristown, New Jersey, is prepared to give a 
two and one-half years’ course in general nurs- 
ing. <A sufficient compensation is given to cover 
all expense. Application to be made to the 
superintendent. 








Tl lified £, ‘ ot 


Write for Booklet. 
“MRS. M. MINER, “99 East 29th St., N. ¥. 


A MANUAL FOR 
WRITERS 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


Head of the Department of English in the 
University of Chicago, 


and JOHN A. POWELL 


of the University of Chicago Press 


A book designed to aid authors and all 
others who are concerned with the writing 
of English. It aims to answer the practical 
questions that constantly arise in the prepa- 
ration of manuscripts for the printer, busi- 
ness letters, and any sort of composition 
where correctness of form is an important 
element. 

It treats in a clear and convenient way 
the matters of grammar, spelling, and gen- 
eral form which writers need most to be in- 
formed about, and gives full directions: on 
the preparation of “copy” for the printer 
and the correcting of proof. The chapter 
on letter-writing is unique and gives just 
the help that is constantly wanted and that 
other manuals deny. 














224 pages, 12 mo, cloth. Postpaid, $1.35 





The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


AGENTS: 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York 
The Cambridge Ustesselty Press, 
London and Edinburgh 
Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig 
The Maruzen-Kabushiki- Kaisha, 














“Another true American Story.’’—N. Y. Globe. 


VAN CLEVE 


By MARY S. WATTS, Author of ‘‘Nathan Burke,”’ 





“The Legacy,’’ etc. 





great successes, 


In her new novel, 


“Nathan Burke,” 


‘Oddly photographic .. . 
avoidance of romance . 


“Van Cleve: 


His Friends and His Family,” 
characters of fiction to American literature as life-like and entertaining as her previous 
“Letty Breen,” “Mrs. Ducey,” etc. 

VAN CLEVE will doubtless be regarded as Mrs. Watts’ most popular creation, and the 
story of her hero’s life and that of his family and his associates as her best loved story. 
a knack of frank and impartial description . . 
. Mrs. Watts is so good a craftsman that her new 
novel has something very human and very real about it.” 


Mrs. Watts adds new 


—The Independent (N. Y.). 





Cloth, !2mo, $1.35 net. At All Bookstores 





Published 
at 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Sth Ave. 
New York 




















SCHOOL OF MEDICAL GYMNASTICS AND 
MASSAGE, 61 East 86th street.—Practical and 
theoretical course; hospital training. For infor- 
mation apply to REGISTRAR. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ¢fsesc": sc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 








PEBBLES 


HOW THE TIME FLIES! 


Mrs. Jennie Moritz returned from 
Europe where she spent the summer 
last Thursday.—Tottenville (New 
York) Transcript. 


Mr. Taft may be president of the 
American Bar Association all he 
pleases.—Newark News. 


We move that Lord Haldane be sent 
to Mexico City to lecture on sittlich- 
keit—Greensboro (North Carolina) 
News. 


First College Graduate—So you ad- 
vertised for a job as cashier in a bank 
—get any replies? 

Second College Graduate—Not one— 
and I put in “Salary no object,” too.— 
The Messenger. 


“I was speaking with your father 
last night,” said the young man. 

“Oh, were you?” answered the sweet 
young thing, lowering her eyes. “What 
were you talking about?” 

“About the likelihood of a war with 
Mexico. Your father said if there was 
a war he hoped it would be short.” 

“Oh, yes—I know papa is very much 
opposed to long engagements.”—Yonk- 
ers Statesman. 


Said he to she, “Come fly with me! 
“My love can never die!” 
Said she to he hygienically, 
“How dare you? Swat the fly!” 
—Cornell Widow. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


At the Chicago Art Institute may 
now be seen its annual exhibition of | 
“art crafts,” including an exhibition | 
of Oriental rugs, which will be on view | 
until October 31. 


An Andreas Zorn collection at the | 
Hahlo Galleries, at 569 Fifth avenue, is | 
among the early exhibitions in New| 
York. Zorn etchings are also on ex- | 
hibition at Keppels. 


j 
| 


The twenty-fourth annual exhibition 
of the New York Water Color Club will | 
be held in the galleries of the American | 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh street, from November 8 to 
November 30. 


A comprehensive and most interest- 
ing collection of sculpture by Constan- 
tin Meunier, which Miss Cornelia Sage 
is bringing over from Brussels, will be | 
shown first at the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo, in December. The collection is 
not a purchase, but has been secured 
for special exhibition purposes in the 
leading art museums thruout the coun- 
try. : 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts and the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club announce an exhibition of 
original work in water color, black and 
white, pastel and pen or pencil draw- 
ing, to be held under joint management 
of the two societies at the Academy 


from November 9 to December 14. The | N, 


Peck Prize of $100 will be awarded to 
the best work in the exhibition that has 
been reproduced in color for the pur- 
pose of publication. 





The School of the Fine Arts at Yale, | {i 


which was the first established (1866) 
school of its kind in connection with any 
American university, begins its work 
this autumn under a new director in 
the person of Mr. Sergeant Kendall, 
N.A., of New York and Newport. Mr. | 
Kendall succeeds Mr. John Ferguson | 
Weir, N.A., who retired at the close 
of the last college year after forty-four | 
years of service. Mr. Kendall has won | 
many art awards in this country and | 
received a gold medal at the Paris Ex- | 
position. Paintings by him have been | 
purchased for the permanent collections 
of the Metropolitan Museum, the Na- 


| 
| 
Whi 
: 
| i 
| ay 
| 


tional Gallery in Washington and the | 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts | 


in Philadelphia. 


A notable and inspiring work is car- | 


ried on by the School Art League of 
New York, which is supporting eight 
industrial art scholarships, each pro- 
viding one year’s study in industrial art 
to a graduate of the city high schools. 
Last year it awarded 400 fine crafts- 
manship medals in the workshops of the 


city schools; held forty meetings, sev- | 


enteen of which were exclusively for 
children of the public schools, with an 
attendance of more than 8000, and car- 
ried forward school-museum coépera- 


tion at the Metropolitan Museum and | 
at the Museum of the Brooklyn Insti- | 
tute. The attendance of elementary pu- | 


pils at the lectures in Brooklyn aver- 
aged 1700 at each meeting. 


“A Real Pleasure to Use it!’~ 


the new India-Paper Edition of 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the 
Regular Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, 
strong, opaque, imported , 
India Paper. So light, so 
convenient, that you will 
use it at every opportun- 
nity. Size, 12%x934x2% 
inches. Wt., only 7 lbs. 
Regular Edition. Printed on | 
strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size, 
123%x934x5 inches. Wt. [ii 
1434 lbs. Both Editions 
are from the same plates 
and have the index. aii, 
More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. |) 

12,000 Biographical Entries. Mi 
Nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects. |) 
Over 6000 Mustrations. 2700 Pages. })|)) 
The only dictionary with {i} 
the new divided page, | i 
“A Stroke of Genius.” [iii 
Keep abreast of the times. 
To Know means to win 
Success. Let us tell you 
more about the New In- | 
ternational— 

The Merriam Webster 


















































| This New Creation is far more than a dic- 
| tionary, being equivalent in type matter to a 
15-volume encyclopedia. It answers with 
i) final authority all kinds of questions in lan- 
| guage, history, geography, bicgraphy, 
|| trades, arts, and sciences, sports, foreign 
)) phrases, abbreviations, etc. Get the Best. 
Supreme Court Judges concur in its favor. 
| The Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton uses it as the authority. These statements 
i) can be made of no other dictionary. 

CE Camu nara =" aN wa ETT 


For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- Webster Dictionaries. 





Per Advt. in INDEPENDENT 
Send sample pages, maps, etc. 



















C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 
ionable furs. 





126 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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Che QUEERS 
PIONEERS o_ 
.RENNSYLVA 


The Twofold Beekiece: 


of the 


ANGELUS 


The PIONEER 


PLAYER-PIANO 


For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been 
the pioneer in the development of the player as a 
means to enable anyone to play the piano artis- 
tically. Now is added another enjoyment—the 
listening to the playing of the world’s most emi- 
nent pianists—by means of our newest invention, 


Voltem Music Rolls 


meee which are actual personal records played specially 


ae for repetition with the Angelus. With the 
mie =6Angelus and Voltem Rolls 
Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 
Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 


and others are ea present in your home to 
entertain you with their masterful interpreta- 
tions of the great composers. Thus thr 
Angelus becomes a twofold source of 
pleasure—an instrument that any- 
one can play with personal ex- 
pression, or by which he or she 
can reproduce the playing of 
artists. The Melodant, Phrasing 
Lever and Diaphragm Pneumatics 
(exclusive features of the An 
gelus) make possible these mar 
velous results. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons—Angelus Upright. 
Angelus-Piano—An Upright built 
expressly for. the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus 
and Angelus Piano. 


' 
yi 
( 






Any of these instruments can be 
played by hand inthe usual manner 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Business Established 1877 
233 REGENT ST., LONDON 
Agencies all over the world, 
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Autograph °* Celgbrities Bought, and Sold. ROMEIKE’S = 
: end for price lists. ‘ ba ad 
Letters Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Sth Av., x.y. PRESS CLIPPINGS rer as | 


man; they bring you in constant touch with all 
public and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of business. We read 
for our subscribers all the important papers pub- 
lished in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal 
and we will show how they can be of advantage 
to you. Write for booklet and terms. 


a Inc., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City | 


| Trial Offer, 25 Cents 


Half Price For Six Months’ Subscription to 


Health Culture Magazine 


A og nA growing. instructive magazine teaching 

eating thing, exercising, etc. How to se- 
cure ‘vitality and long life. 

Edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, the famous writer on 
health subjects. $1.00 year. Try this magazine a 
while and see if you don't find it valuable. Money 


Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 








ESTABLISHED 1835 


EWIS& @ONGER| § 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every de- 











scription. Cutlery, Earthenware, China and back if you don't. Send for it now. 

e e, « 
Glass. Kitchen and Laundry Furniture, HEALTH CULTURE CO., 402 St. James Bidg.. N.Y. 
Housecleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, 


Vacuum Cleaners, Etc. AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVE 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 


Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household Juvenile 
and Feature Articles wanted for publication. 
Editing and planning author’s work a specialty. 
Fifteen years in the work. Typewriting. I am 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Refrigerators {teste tut st 


ficlent and Economical. 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 


an author, an author’s representative, an editor, 
a critic, and I can teach you to write. 2c. 
stamp for Miss Halsey’s ‘‘Writer’s Aid Leaflet I.” 
HERALD SQUARE HOTEL, 
New York City. 











DIVIDENDS 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 

October 9, 1913. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
axe eA PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares, the regular quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND “ove QU ann PER CENT. (14%) 
on the Common Shares of this Company will be 
paid October 31, 1913, to stockholders of record 
at close of business October 29, 1913. Transfer 

Books will not close. A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


United States Realty & Improvement Co. 


111 Broadway, New York, October 14, 1913. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of me 








UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVE 
COMPANY held this day, a dividend of one and 
one-quarter per cent. was declared, payable on 
November ist, 1913, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on October 23d, 1913. 

B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1913, will be paid October 30, 1913, 
to stockholders of record as of September 30, 1913. 

. SIEMON, Treasurer. 

New York, September 24, 1913. 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Contractors, 


43 Exchange Place, New York. 
The regular quarterly dividend (42d quarter) of 
One and One-half Per Cent. bas been declared on 
the preferred stock of this Company, payable No- 
vember 1, 1913, to stockholders of record October 
20, 1913. H. 8. COLLETTE, Secretary. 














Prepayment of Debentures 


Debentures of Series E38 and E44 
Due November}1, 1913 


Will be paid at par with interest to 
date of payment upon presentation 


The Middlesex Banking Company 


Middletown Connecticut 

















FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Frém The Independent, October 29, 1863. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 


Letters from Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson. 
Our passage from San Francisco to 
the Islands was in a large clipper-ship 
bound to China, and the sea was rough 
'and uncomfortable all the way, though 
tee passage was short, being only thir- 
teen days. From the Islands to San 
| Francisco, we were twenty-four days, 
having to go above the northeast trades 
|to find a westerly wind, and there we 
|had calms, it being midsummer. Half- 
way from San Francisco to Panama, on 
our homeward voyage, we encountered 
|a hurricane, the first I ever saw, and I 
hope the last. For some hours our large 
| and good steamer was in imminent 
peril, it being hard to get her out of 
| the trough of the sea; and for twen‘y- 
|four hours no food was served out to 
| passengers. The Lord preserved us, and 
|in the evening we assembled in the 
|great saloon to give thanks—the com- 
| mander and his officers being present. 
|On the Atlantic Ocean, after passing 
the Bahamas, we were chased by a pi- 
rate, which may have been lying in wait 
for us, though somewhat off our track. 
|She had to get up steam after discov- 
| ering us, and thus failed to overtake 
Wi. I should add that the mer- 
chants at the Sandwich Islands now 
import most of their goods from San 
Francisco, to which they send sugar in 
part payment; of which I was told, by 
one of the most intelligent of the plant- 
ers, that three million pounds were pro- 
duced on the Islands the past year. 
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IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSES 


Waiving the ancient privilege which 
warrants a journal in refusing the use 
of its-columns to a correspondent who 
declines to reveal his identity, we have 
pleasure in presenting the full com- 
munication received from a person in 
Des Moines, Iowa, who signs himself 
simply “A Subscriber.” Altho the spirit 
animating the offering is not worthy of 
commendation we give it a cordial wel- 
come, only regretting that its author, 
instead of meeting and combating 
those of our previously exprest views 
with which he is out of accord, should 
resort to unsupported assertions and 
irrelevant inquiries on subjects which 
are but remotely related to the propo- 
sition he plainly challenges. His letter, 
dated October 4, last, is here agrees 
entire: 

“Your issue of October 2, on page 53, 
we note, warmly commends the move- 
ment to reduce the commission paid to 
local fire insurance agents, claiming that 
the expense ratio is too high, while on 
the opposite page of the same issue, 
page 52, we note that the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company announces a quar- 
terly dividend of four (4) per cent, 
which would be sixteen (16) per cent 
a year, so the writer would be interest- 
ed in learning what process of reason- 
ing has been furnished to reach the 
conclusion announced, in view of the 
fact that the Hanover is not numbered 
among the larger companies, with an 
old agency force. 

“And will you kindly investigate and 
advise your readers in an early num- 
ber of your magazine as to the divi- 
dends, per year, of fifteen or twenty 
of the leading companies, and also state, 
separately, the salary paid to five of 
the principal officers of the companies 
listed, and also state if there is any 
movement on foot to reduce said sal- 
aries on account of the high expense 
ratio? 

“The writer ventures to assert that 
you have tenfold as many local agents 
for subscribers as underwriters, and 
earnestly desires that you preface your 
findings with this letter, which is sub- 
mitted to you in view of your fairness 
in treating matters of this nature. 

“A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Our correspondent, it will be ob- 
served, does not except to our former 
assertion that acquisition expenses are 
too high nor to the commendation we 
bestowed on the Western Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau upon their 
recently adopted resolution to reduce 
agents’ commissions. From his silence 
on this point are we to conclude that 
he is in agreement with us? His cita- 
tion of the 16 per cent annual dividend 
of one of the companies and subsequent 
reference to the salaries of company 
officers would indicate that he thinks 





home office expenses are also inordi- 
nately large and should likewise be re- 
duced. That may be true. The reports | 
do not segregate the salaries of princi- | 
pal officers and we have no means of | 
forming a judgment on that matter. 
However, we do not believe that the 
aggregate of those salaries equals an 
appreciable proportion of the annual 
premium income. 

The allusion to the Hanover’s 16 per 
cent annual dividend is made, presum- 
ably, for the purpose of impeaching 
the sincerity of managing underwriters 
who, while crusading against high com- 
mission rates to agents, are careful 
that their stockholders shall remain in 
receipt of fat returns on their invest- 
ments. Suppose that to be entirely true: 
Does it justify the payment of a rate 
of commission that, in and out of the 
business, is regarded as excessive? The 
agents’ commission is a part, and the 
principal part, of the acquisition ex- 
penses; stockholders’ dividends are part 
of the final results. Agents’ commis- 
sions are taken out of premiums imme- 
diately after their collection and long 
in advance of the expiration of the pol- | 
icies given in exchange for them; while 
dividends are the result of profits made 
on past transactions. As a matter of 
fact, in most of the older and well-es- 
tablished companies, the investment in- 
come exceeds the dividends paid stock- | 








holders and, therefore, none of it comes | 


out of current premiums paid by pol- 
icyholders. Take the case of the Han- 
over, already mentioned: In 1912 it 


paid to stockholders a total of $160,000 | 


and its income from investments—inter- 
est, rents, etc——was $174,266, enough 
to pay the dividend and carry $14,266 
to surplus. 

Going to the second paragraph of our 
correspondent’s communication, we will 


at some time in the near future prepare | 


a statement showing the annual divi- 
dends paid by fifteen or twenty leading 
fire insurance companies, together with 
their premium and total incomes; ratio 
of commissions paid agents; taxes and 
miscellaneous expenses, including those 
incurred at home offices. But we have no 
facilities for securing the amounts of 
salaries paid individuals. Our statistics 
are compiled from insurance depart- 
ment reports, accessible to every citizen, 
and since the state gathers all the in- | 
formation about these companies that | 
it regards as essential to their regula- 
tion and supervision, we can see no gain 
in endeavoring to supplement it with 
details of minor importance. These may | 
satisfy curiosity, but they are otherwise | 
of negligible value. 

The insurance department of The | 
Independent is maintained for the serv- 
ice and benefit of all its readers, par- 
ticularly those who buy insurance. 
These pay all the expenses, which in 
fire insurance are too great, and which, | 


| 


however achieved, should be reduced. | 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid) with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Com- 

pany has insured property * 


to the value of........... $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereon 
to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
—_ losses during that pe- 
$56: 4a608 2000000 Fain 139, 630,074.43 
enna certificates of profits 7 
Cp GRO cencesizectacee 88, 606,870.00 
Of which there have been 
ree 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ent Sa ree 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
GMROUNES OD occcceceneeens 22,147,878.45 
On December 31, 1912, the 
assets of the Company 
Ce eee 13,623,851.38 


The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, wd  Vice- Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-P 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, ath Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











NATIONAL | FIRE IN INSURANCE Co. 
Statement geno + 1913. 


Capital Stoc 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses. 586, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.:........ 
AN Other CIRM eds cccdccccivcs 61,245.44 
Special Reserve for Contingent 

Liabilities ....... 300,000.00 
Net 8 3,897.204.74 
00008 00 0.000% 6000 6p ties a $14,982,672.91 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
A. SMITH, Vice-President 
H. TRYON. Secretary 
My . Asst. Secretary 
Ss 
E 
B 





L 

MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 
. LANGDON, Asst. Secretary 
. PIKE, Asst. Secretary 

. SEYMOUR, Treasurer 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO., 123 William St., 


New York 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain Mfetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


‘Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for wlustrated book on tablets, "Free. 








FREE OFFER 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc 
Willis D, Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
66 Liberty Street, New York? 
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Your Opportunity to Secure 





sreusixt BOOKCASES 
SECTIONAL 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU 

_An extraordinary opportunity to have the best in Sec- 
tional Bookcases in your Home without expense. A 
posted will bring the Century Plan, together with our 

andsomely illustrated Catalogfrom which you may make 
any selection desired. 
A Size for Every Book A Style for Every Home 

Century Bookcases embody modern, attractive designs 
and exclusive features. Furnished in all standard finishes 
giving full scope for individual selection. Makes ao 
most practical and distinctive Christmas gift. 
Adopted as Standard by the United States Government 

All cases are GUARANTEED to give absolute satis- 
faction. Write today for our Catalog and Plan. 
CENTURY CABINET COMPANY, Sixth St., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office and Showrooms, - 1182 Broadway 
We pay the freight to any freight station in the U. S. 




























THE PIERCE-ARROW CAR 


taKes a just credit and no 
more than a just credit for 


with perfect service and easy 
control, give the luxury that 


% 4 
SOE EES CI 








the quality of its engine, but 
it has added to that engine 
conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries which together 


is expressed by the words 
**Pierce-Arrow Car.’’ 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, New York 





THE MAN WHO FLEW 
UPSIDE DOWN 


Pegoud tells the amazing 
story of his flights exclusively 
in the October 


lying 


N the same number Bleriot 
the man who made it pos- 
sible for Pegoud to execute 
a double “loop-the-loop” 
in midair, tells how this new 
conquest will insure stabil- - 


ity and safety in flight. 








The man who flew from 
London to Paris through a 
raging storm in an aeroplane 
that cannot be capstzed, 
Commander Julien Felix, 
tells about his wonderful 
aeroplane and the secret of 
its stability. 








But the most wonderful de- 
velopment in aeronautics is 
launching an aeroplane from 
a battleship and recezving 
it again. 

Henry A. Wise Wood tells 
of this great American 
achievement which has led 
the nations of the world to 
equip their battle fleets with 
aeroplanes. 


At last Congress is deciding 
to provide means to develop 
a large aeronautical organi- 
zation. FLYING tells what 


it is to be. 








Everybody ought to read these 


articles. A few years ago 
they would have read like 
fairy tales. Get the October 


lying 


At your news stand 
Twenty-five Cents. 


Flying: $3 a year 297 Madison Ave.,[New.York 
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| JUST COMPLETED The New Ideal Edition of Shakespeare 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


Published under the general editorship of Prof. William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., of Harvard University, 
and Prof. Ashley Horace Thorndike, L. H. D., of Columbia University. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By the Editors 


Supplements the introductions and the notes to the individual plays, and as the Fortieth and Final 
Volume of the TUDOR SHAKESPEARE, gives a corrected account of Shakespeare’s life, environment, work, 
and reputation. (Superior cloth and leather, only.) 


Sets complete in forty volumes, including The Facts About Shakespeare, in box. 


Superior Cloth, $14.00 net the set. Leather, $22.00 net the set. 


Each play or volume is edited with an introduction, complete text, notes and glossary, by a scholar 
of unquestioned standing, so that the edition represents all that is best in American scholarship. 


Alphabetical List of Plays and Editors. 








All’s Well That Ends Well. John L. Lowes, Ph. D. Merchant of Venice, The. Harry M. Ayres, Ph. D. 
Antony and Cleopatra. George Wylls Benedict, Ph. D. Merry Wives of Windsor. Fred P. Emery, A. M. 
As You Like It. Martha M. Shackford, Ph. D. Midsummer-Night’s Dream, A. John Cunliffe, D. Litt. 
Comedy of Errors. Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ph. D. Much Ado About Nothing. William W. Lawrence, Ph. D. 
Coriolanes. Stuart P. Sherman, Ph. D. Othello, Thomas M. Parrott, Ph. D. 
aoe Was D. Mowe, 20. D. Pericles. C. Alphonso Smith, LL. D. 
Hamlet. George Pierce Baker, A. B. . ' : 

. ; Richard II. Hardin Craig, Ph. D. 
Henry IV, PartI. Frank W. Chandler, Ph. D. z ; 

: ; Richard III. George B. Churchill, Ph. D. 

Henry IV, Part II. Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, Ph. D. R Sali The G Ed; 
Henry V. Lewis F. Mott, Ph. D. omeo and Sullet, The. General Editors. 
Henry VI, Part I. Louise Pound, Ph. D. Sonnets, The. Raymond M. Alden, Ph. D. 
Henry VI, Part Il. Charles H. Barnwell, Ph.D. Taming of the Shrew, The. Frederick Tupper, Jr., Ph. D. 
Henry VI, Part Ill. Robert Adger Law, Ph. D. Tempest, The. Herbert E. Greene, Ph. D. 
Henry VIII. Charles G. Dunlap, Ph. D. Timon of Athens. Robert Huntington Fletcher, Ph. D. 
Julius Caesar. Robert M. Lovett, A. B. Titus Andronicus. Elmer E. Stoll, Ph. D. 
King John. Henry M. Belden, Ph. D. Troilus and Cressida. John S. P. Tatlock, Ph. D. 
King Lear. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Ph. D. Twelfth Night. Walter Morris Hart, Ph. D. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. James F. Royster, Ph. D. Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. Martin W. Sampson, M. A. 
Macbeth. Arthur C. L. Brown, Ph. D. Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece. Carleton Brown, Ph. D. 
Measure for Measure. Edgar C. Morris, A. M. Winter’s Tale, The. Laura J. Wylie, Ph. D. 


Each volume may also be had separately. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth 25 cents net; 
superior cloth 35 cents net; leather 55 cents net. Postpaid 7 cents extra. 











A New One-Volume Tennyson 


The Complete Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


New Edition in One Volume, with the Laureate’s original notes, a memoir, especially prepared by 
his son Hallam, Lord Tennyson, and Watts’s well known portrait reproduced in photogravure. 

Note.—Macmillan’s is the only Complete and Authorized Edition of Tennyson’s Works containing 
all the poems in copyright, and the latest texts of earlier poems now out of copyright. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. Half morocco, $3.50 net. 
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The Open Door in |rrtection 
Life- Insurance 


The Postal Life is the only company that 
opens its —. to the public so that | py de- 
Siring sound insurance-protection at low cost HEALTH 
can Teal directly for it, either onall 
correspondence. ef ae CONSERVATION 

Whether you call or write, you make a guaranteed saving cor- 
responding to the agent’s first-year commission, less the molasses 
advertising charge. This first-year commission ranges up to 


40% of the premium 
on whole-life policies 


In subsequent years, you save the Dag Commission other 
om anies pay their agents, namely, 742%, and you also receive 
ffice-Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 


Annual 4% Guaranteed 

* — . . 
Dividend of in the Policy 

If you were to call at the an of ony other company, or write 
to it, you might secure insurance, of course, but not direct; 
the policy would go to you through some agent or agency that 
would get the commission. You wouldn’t get it. 

In fact, the other company wouldn’t be permitted to give it 
to you, unless everyone else got it: it would be illegal discrimi- 
nation. 

The Postal Life, however, dispenses entirely with agents. Its 
policyholders—all of them alike—get the benefit of the saving 
thus effected by direct insurance. 

Such is the PORTAL bs the door 

is open to you all at the company’s 
STRONG POSTAL POINTS offices, if convenient, or write now and 
First: Standard policy find out the exact sum it will pay you 
reserves, now $10,000,000. at your age—the first year and every 


Insurance in force nearly other. 
$50,000,000. 


Second: O/d-line legal- See How Easy It Is 


reserve insurance — not In writing simply say: “Mail me in- 
fraternal or assessment. surance particulars for my age as per 
Teirde | Standord policy THE INDEPENDENT of October 30.” 
the State Insurance Depart- In your letter be sure to give 

ment. Your = ag 

Fourth: Operates under 2: Your Occupation 

strict State requirements 3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 
and subject to the United No agent will be sent to visit you: the 


States postal authorities. R, Life employs no agents. 
Fitth: High medical 


stondards in the selection Ler rE 

of risks. 7 NSuUura pa / 

ee xth . Policyholders* Reta Ye ce om, ny 
‘calth Bureau ‘ovides 

one ree medical Suntee Wm. R. Malone, President 


tion each year, if desired. 35 Nassau Street New York 



































HE RESPONSE ON THE PART OF INDE- 
PENDENT subscribers to the Sixty-fifth Birthday 
Offer which has just been mailed is so very cordial 
and so very productive that we have decided to extend 
its possibilities by issuing a special circular which may 
be distributed more widely than the Birthday Stamp. 
This special circular is now in course of preparation for 
the Silver Quarter Section of the Sixty-fifth Birthday 
Campaign, and will be ready for distribution next week. 
We shall be glad on receipt of a postal card application 
to send to subscribers a package of these circulars mak- 
ing this unusual offer. Each subscriber who is really 
interested can easily distribute from a dozen to fifty of 
these new Silver Quarter Circulars, and thereby greatly 
assist in making the Birthday Campaign quickly suc- 
cessful. Address The Independent. 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 














SCHOOLS 
WYKEHAM-RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded -1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 



































Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 
| TEACHERS AGENCY 
Bo: bz 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ¢, {eston. 2° 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
School Corresp Invited. Telephone. 
~~ ROMEIKE’S ~ . yo used nowa- 


by every 


days 

| 

| PRESS CLIPPINGS modern up = to. 

| man; they bring you in constant touch with all 

public and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of business. We read 
for our subscribers all the important papers pub- 

| lished in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal 
and we will show how they can be of advantage 
to you. Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


AUTHOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 


Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household Juvenile 
and Feature Articles wanted for publication. 
Editing and planning author’s work a specialty. 
Fifteen years in the work. Typewriting. I am 
an author, an author’s representative, an editor, 
a critic, and I can teach you to write. Send 2c. 
stamp for Miss Halsey’s “Writer's Aid Leafiet I.”’ 
HERALD SQUARE HOTEL, 
New York City. 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE FREE 


Address MRS. ee WHITON, 
HINGHAM CENTER, Mass. 


LONDON IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Percy Holmes Boynton, Assistant Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Chicago 


This volume differs from all other 
volumes on London in that it gives a 
consecutive illustrated account of Lon- 
don not from the point of view of the 
antiquarian but from that of the in- 
quiring student of English literary 
history. 

It deals with ten consecutive periods, 
characterized in turn by the work and 
spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, 
Dickens, and by the qualities of Vic- 
torian and contemporary London. The 
emphasis is thus distributed over his- 
tory and given largely to the richer 
and more recent literary periods. The 
temper of each epoch is discussed, and 
then in particular those literary works 
which are intimately related to certain 
localities in London. 

The work contains four maps and 
forty-three other illustrations, selected 
from the best of a great fund of ma- 
terial. 


358 pages, 8 vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid, $2.17 




















RE errr nete eter nnn 
The Baker & Taylor Company, - New York, WN. Y. 
The ba Univeraty Press. London. £. Mo England 
Karl W. Hlers Lelpzig. Germany 


The Maruzen-Kabusbiki-Kalsha-Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto 
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Owned and published by The Independent .Week- 
ly, Incorporated, at the Publishers Building, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York, Hamilton Holt, 
President; Harold J. Howland, Vice-President ; 
Frederic E Dickinson, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Entered at New York Post Office as Second 
class matter 





ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 





SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 





Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 





Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should be 
received two weeks before the change is to take 
effect, giving both the old and new address. 





We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return 
of manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 





Address all 
T HE 
119 West 


communications to 
i es ee oe om a me. 
Fortieth Street, New York 
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Winston Churchill (picture)...... 189 
EDITORIALS 
England’s Proposal to Germany 
for a Naval Holiday......... 190 
The Creed of Intelligence....... 191 
A Shameful Law.............. 192 
BP UES wavcacpudaceesvs 192 
THE WEEK 
The Situation in Mexico....... 194 
The New York Campaign...... 194 
Fighting the Machine in Phila- 
SINE 5c tredbs aw non ok merece 194 
Many Lives Lost.............. 195 


The Materialization of a Vision 195 
The Princeton Graduate College. 196 
Exempted from Merit Rule.... 197 
Mr. Vanderlip’s Currency Plan.. 198 
New York Bankers in Nicaragua 198 
Equal Suffrage in Iceland...... 198 
An Indian Conference......: >. 199 
The Filipinos and Porto Ricans. 199 


The Birth of a Dream............ 201 
By Henri Bergson 

The Disarmament of the Nations.. 203 
By Champ Clark 

Save Hetch-Hetchy 


PICTURES OF HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 
We PU os haw ceknns nae 205 
National Park or Municipal Wa- 

OO eka bike as enw eeuees 206 


ED csr sis wcpmnacennesnaee 208 
Cascade at Upper End of Valley 208 


Syndicalism—The Creed of Force 209 
By Arturo M. Giovannitti 


A New Browning Poem.......... 212 
By William Hayes Ward 
A Soliloquy of Avschylus......... 213 
By Robert Browning 
A New Movement in Religious 
I EE Pe 214 
4, GRA NAMIRRSE DAR ger ees 214 
The Battle of the Nations Monu- 
Ee choc ans cetincan ees emik 215 
Y. M. C. A. Aristophanes......... 216 
Weeds and Big Crops............ 216 
A Judge Who Would Serve the 
RR) ore 217 
The House of Morgan........... 217 
Teese Air B80 @ PORGHOP....0<cccccces 217 
Exploration in an Airship........ 217 


THE New Books 
Galsworthy at His Best—a Piece 








SPIE ons: cccmpeetaweeseae< ot 218 
Bergson for Beginners......... 218 
The Monroe Doctrine.......... 218 
French North Africa.......... 219 
ee Te NN acces ccesscus 219 
A Submerged Novel........... 219 
pS ie ee 220 
William Vaughn Moody’s Letters 220 
The Philippine Problem........ 220 
LibewOTG Mets occ cccccccccse 220 
THE MARKET PLACE 

Bi TAGS TOKIO 6 n6 cc case cass 221 

Imports of Beef... .......ccee- 221 

Pitfalls for Investors.......... 221 

West Virginia Coal............ 221 
IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 

Solvency the Main Thing....... 222 
Game Here and Abroad.......... 223 
The Conquest of the Air......... 224 
PE SE os 0c 560:64 cece ene 224 
Progress in Canada ........+++++ 225 
EE iO cccre Hae cakua ies nae een 228 


Fd the figures 4 7 3 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








AGGRESSIVE IDEA .ISM 


At a time when higher standards in 
daily journalism are being defined and 
accepted it is disturbing to note the 
lowering process going on in a field 
where hitherto there has been com- 
paratively little ground for complaint. 
Consequently when a journal that is 
as old as The Independent passes thru 
a process of change in ownership, of 
alteration in dress and reformulation of 
policy, and shows that it can be pro- 
gressive without being revolutionary, 
and frank without being vulgar or bru- 
tal, the fact is worth noting and com- 
mending. . . . Competitive conditions 
in the magazine field during the past 
few years have been fiercer than the 
public has known. It is gratifying to be 
able to note any sign of awakening on 
the part of conservative and high- 
grade magazines to the need of clean 
and constructive editing and aggressive 
idealism.—Christian Science Monitor, 
October 10, 1913. 








The 


Independent 
for 
Christmas 


Why not send a 
subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT to 
each of your friends, 
instead of tramping 
from store to store 
thru jostling crowds 
trying to secure 
appropriate gifts 
for your friends. 
Just send us their 
names and addresses 
with your check, and 
we will do the rest. 


An attractive 
Christmas card will 
be mailed to each of 
your friends, an- 
nouncing the gift, 
and the name of the 
giver. We will make 
every effort to have 
one of these an- 
nouncements bear- 
ing the name of the 
person who orders 
the subscription, as 
well as our special 
Christmas number, 
in the hands of the 
recipient on Christ- 
mas Day. 


Many thousands of 
orders will be re- 
ceived between now 
and Christmas. 
Kindly send your 
subscriptions now to 
avoid the usual 
Christmas rush. The 
easiest way, in this 
case, is the best way. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 











BIOGRAPHY 


Letters of Charles Eliot Norton. with Biogra” 
phical Comment by SARA NORTON and M. A. De WOLFE HOWE 

A valuable contribution .to the literary history of the nineteenth 
century in America and England, and to the general knowledge of the 
long period covered by Prof. Norton’s life. 2 vols. Illustrated. $5.00 
net. Carriage 44 cents. 


Letters and Recollections of Alexander 
A iz. With a Sketch of His Work and Life by 
GaSSIZ. GEORGE R. AGASSIZ : 

“Both the specialist in science and the general reader interested 
in the development of a singularly strong and variously gifted char- 
acter will heartily enjoy the work.”—The Dial. 

Illustrated. $3.50 met. By mail $3.71. 


The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. With introduc- 
tion by Hon. JOHN W. FOSTER. Edited by W. - MANNIX. ; 

An historical document of the first importance, entertaining for its 
frank expression of vigorous views on philosophical and theological prob 
lems and for its full revelation of a most interesting and unique per 
sonality. $3.00 net. By mail $3.17. 


Some Letters of William Vaughn Moody 


Edited by DANIEL G. MASON. These letters, skillfully collected 
by one of Moody’s best friends, constitute practically a spiritual autobi- 
ography of one of the most notable of our American poets. $1.50 net. 
By mail $1.60. 


Harrison Gray Otis By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 

An excellent. piece of biographical writing as well as a notable con- 
tribution to the history of American politics in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Illustrated. 2 vols. $6.00 net. By mail $6.17. 


The Life of Lyman Trumbull By Horace warre 

Portrays the life of an important American as well as the inside 
history of many notable events in the last half of the nineteenth century 
in this country. Illustrated. $3.00 met. By mail $3.19. 


A Confederate Girl’s Diary 
By S. MORGAN DAWSON 


This diary of a girl’s life in Baton Rouge and New Orleans during 
the Civil War is one of the most complete, vivid and interesting docu- 
ments of the kind that has come to light. Illustrated. $2.00 net. By 
mail $%.15. 


The Life of John Bright By G. M. TREVELYAN 
“A splendid record of one of England’s bravest, finest and ablest 

statesmen. Mr. Trevelyan has done his work well.””—Congregationalist. 
Illustrated. $4.50 net. By mail $4.68. 


Emerson’s Journals Complete 
Edited His Son and Grandson 
“A contribution to American literary history, and above all, to the 
biography of Emerson, of the very highest importance.”—The Outlook. 
In ro volumes. Illustrated. Each, $1.75 net. By mail, $1.88. 


HISTORY: 
The Americans in the Philippines 


By JAMES (A. LEROY. The first complete, comprehensive, and au- 
thoritative history of the first decade of the American occupation of 
the Islands. With maps. 2 vols. Boxed. $10.00 met. Carriage extra. 


Bull Run: Its Strategy and Tactics 


R. M. JOHNSTON 

The author of “The Corsican” here tells the story of one of the 
battles of the Civil War from a new point of view. With maps. 
$2.50 net. By mail $2.67. 


Greek Imperialism sy wiLi1aM scott FERGUSON 
This brilliant and scholarly work is of special interest to present- 


day readers in view of the close parallelism between the deve opment 
of imperial government in Greece and certain present tendencies to 








be seen in our own day, notably in England and America. $2.00 net. 
By mail $2.15. 

FICTION: 

Hagar By MARY JOHNSTON 


A glowing argument for the emancipation of women, a stirring 
human drama, a piece of noble literature—in each of its three aspects 
“Hagar” marks an epoch in Miss Johnston’s career as a thinker and 
a writer. $1.40 net. By mail $1.54. 


Otherwise Phyllis 
“The most delightful 
You like it all, but 
Frontispiece by 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
novel-heroine you’ve met in a fong time. 
ou love Phyllis.”"—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

ibsor. $1.35 net. By mail $1.48. 








ILLUSTRATED 
Picturesque New Zealand __ By PAUL GoopING 


A compact and vivid description of the country and its inhabitants, 
their occupation, industries, laws, customs, etc. Boxed. With fifty-eight 
superb illustrations. $3.50 net. By mail $3.72. 


The Carolina Mountains 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY 

Miss Morley’s book is at once an attractive introduction to the 

mountains, a useful guide-book, and a charming souvenir. Boxed. With 
numerous illustrations. $3.00 met. By mail $3.21. 


The Country of Sir Walter Scott 
By S. OLCOTT 


This attractive book takes up in succession the novels and stories 
of Sir Walter Scott in connection with Mr. Olcott’s interesting experi- 
ence in exploring the Scott country. Boxed. With 60 _ illustrations. 
$3.00 net. By mail $3.23. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Man With the Iron Hand 


By JOHN C. PARISH 

A book of hero tales full of romance’ and dramatic incident in which 

the author brings to life the real red warriors and real white explorers 
and adventurers of the Mississippi Valley. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
By mail $1.36. 


Wonderful Escapes By Americans 


STONE BOOTH 

“Those who love the heroic, be they old or young, will enjoy this 

group of narratives describing many an adventure on land and on sea.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated. Boxed. $2.00 net. 








By mail $2.19. 
The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin tae 


Readers of “With the Indians in the Rockies” will welcome this 
thrilling story of the further adventures of Pitamakan, the. Indian buy. 
and his white friend, Tom Fox, in their quest through a wild, unsettled 
country. Illustrated. $1.25 net. By mail $1.37. 


The Young Sharpshooter 


By T. TOMLINSON 

A story of the Peninsular Campaign of 1862 under McClellan as 

thrilling as Mr. Tomlinson’s previous books that deal. with earlier 
periods of our national history. - Illustrated. By mail $1.50. 


OF VARIED INTEREST: 
The Truth About the Railroads 


bie By, HOWARD ELLIOTT 
A frank and authoritative statement of the railway situation in the 
United States today. With frontispiece. $1.25 met. By mail $1.36. 


The Publisher By ROBERT S. YARD 


_.“To readers and writers, as well as to publishers, this little book 
with its inside information on the mysteries of a great and honored 
calling, will prove of very real interest.”"—The Dial. 

$1.00 net. By mail $1.08. 


Revelation and the Ideal By Georce a. corpon 


An important addition to the splendid service which _Dr.. Gordon 
+e ee rendering both as a speaker and writer. $1.50 met. By 
mail $1.64. 


The Significance of Art By ELEANOR ROWLAND 

_ Five “studies in analytical zsthetics,” brilliantly written, clear and 
eminently readable, by the author of “The -Right to Believe.” $1.00 
net. By mail $1.09. 


The Wolf of Gubbio 
ODY 


: By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEAB 
With the newly awakened interest in St. Francis of Assisi, this 
play, having the saint for its leading character, should have a wide 
appeal. By the author of “The Piper.” $1.10 net. By mail $1.18. 


The Greatest Books in the World. By taura 
SPENCER PORTOR 


x This comprehensive little book will be of 
great value to both students and those who without time for exhaustive 
reading wish to become familiar with the really important master works 
of literature. $1.25 net. By mail $1.37. 


Our Common Road BY AGNES EDWARDS 


A collection of sane, cheerful and stimulating essays treating the 
problems of everyday life in a helpful fashion. $1.00 met. By mail $1.06. 


The Health Master By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


_The story of a doctor who established himself in a household with 
a view to following out the Chinese plan of keeping the family well in- 
= it get sick and then trying to cure it. $1.35 met. By 
mail $1.46. 











!llastrated Holiday Bulletin describing the above and other books sent FREE on request by 


‘PSoston— (§$ HE OOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


16 E. 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 














